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BY ELAINE GOODALE. 





Oh, loosely swings the purpling vine, 
The yellow maples flame before, 

The golden-tawny ash-trees stand 
Hard by eur cottage door; 

October glows on every cheek, 
October shines in every eye, 

While up the hill and down the dale 
Her crimson banners tly. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Thirty-one colleges and Universities, 
including the oldest and most conserva- 
tive institutions of the country, were 
represented by their presidents, deans, or 
professors at the inauguration of Miss 
Caroline Hazard, the new president of 
Wellesley. The brilliant occasion was a 
mile-stone marking the great advance of 
public opinion in regard to the higher 
education of women. 


-_> 





When Vassar College was founded, 
thirty-eight years ago, it was the object 
of general jibes and jeers. Mrs. Lucinda 
H. Stone of Kalamazoo, who, with her 
husband, was chiefly instrumental in 
opening Michigan University to women, 
went abroad about that time, in charge of 
a travelling party of young women going 
to visit the Holy Land. Among their fel- 
low-passengers were a band of ladies 
going out as foreign missionaries. Vassar 
was the topic of conversation, and public 
opinion was strongly unfavorable to it. 
Mrs. Stone tells how the leader of the 
missionary party, a woman of intelligence 
and cultivation, voiced the general feeling 
when she said: ‘‘The mere fact of its 
being called a ‘college for women’ is 
enough tocondemn it. We may be sure 
that no refined Christian mother will ever 
send her daughter to Vassar College!’ 
To-day men and women notorious for 
conservatism on the woman question 
attend the inauguration of the president 
of a woman’s college, and join cordially 
in congratulatory speeches, There never 
was a stronger illustration of the saying 
that— 

‘Where the vanguard camps to-day 
The rear shall camp to-morrow.”’ 

The fight for the higher education of 
women has been fought and won, and the 
battle of reform has moved on to other 
fields. 





Ladies in or near Boston who are will- 
ng to open their parlors for school suf- 





frage meetings, to increase the registra- 
tion of women, are invited to communi- 
cate with Miss M. M. Gilbert, 65 Pembroke 
Street, Boston. 
-_--— 
THE FIRST FORTNIGHTLY. 

The first Fortnightly of the season will 
be held at 3 Park Street, Boston, at3 P. M. 
on Tuesday, Oct. 10, and will take the form 
of a discussion on a subject familiar, 
but no less dear, ‘‘Our Country.”’ 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, who 
has just returned from a successful lec- 
ture tour in England, will be present, and 
take part in the discussion, As it is a very 
rare thing for the Fortnightly to secure 
Mrs. Stetson, she is so incessantly on the 
wing, and in such great demand as a lec- 
turer, we hope our friends will be present 
in large numbers to hear her. Bring your 
acquaintances and friends with you, and 
pack the hall with an attentive and ap- 
preciative audience. The discussion will 
be open to all present. 

A social hour will be enjoyed at the 
close of the exercises, when light refresh- 
ments will be served. Members will please 
show their tickets at the door, All others 
are expected to pay an admission fee of 
15 cents. MAryY A. LIVERMORE, 
Pres. Mass. W. S. A. 
-_—--— 

BAZAR NOTES. 

Encouraging reports of work for the 
Bazar are beginning to come in, and we 
hope for good results from the weekly 
meetings of the Bazar Committee to be 
held Friday mornings, from 10 to 12 
o’clock, at Headquarters, 3 Park Street, 
Boston. 

Appeals for cooperation may be made 
to women who have registered to vote for 
school committee. 

Some one has offered to buy old-fash- 
ioned braided rugs for kitchen use, if any 
were for sale. 

Mrs. A. D. Hallowell, of West Medford, 
who had charge of the basket table at the 
Bazar two years ago, would be glad to 
buy two white aprons trimmed with 
hand-wrought lace like one she bought 
in December, 1897, but she does not re- 
member at what table it was sold. The 
price was $2.50. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles has given a new 
American typewriter which will be on 
exhibition at the Bazar. 














AUTOGRAPHS OF NAVAL HEROES. 

A good friend of woman suffrage has 
kindly placed autograph letters of Cap- 
tain Sigsbee of the Maine, Admiral Samp- 
son, and Captain R. D. Evans of the Iowa, 
at the disposal of the Bazar Committee. 

These choice autographs ought to com- 
mand a high price. We shall accept the 
best offer we receive for them, 
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INAUGURATION AT WELLESLEY. 
Last Tuesday the beautiful grounds of 
Wellesley College were alive with visitors, 
graduates, and students. The occasion 
was the inauguration of its new presi- 
dent, Miss Caroline Hazard. The exer- 
cises were simple but impressive. At 
10 30 A. M. the beautiful hall was filled 
with men and women eminent in educa- 
tional circles, including the presidents of 
almost all the New England colleges. 
After an organ prelude the hymn, ‘‘O God, 
our help in ages past,” was sung, and 
prayer was offered by Dr. Alvah Hovey, 
vice-president of the Board of Trustees. 
Bishop Lawrence, as presiding officer, 

made the opening address. He said: 


It is my pleasant duty to bid you a 
hearty welcome to the inauguration of 
this, the fifth president of Wellesley Col- 
lege. Twenty-five years ago, when the 
college education of women was distrusted 
by many, and encouraged by almost none, 
the founder of this college made his ven- 
ture of faith. During these twenty-five 
years the standard of Wellesley College 
has steadily risen under the administra- 
tion of a faculty of women. 

Grateful as we are for the administra- 
tion of the presidents who have gone 
before, we may look forward with higher 
confidence and larger hope to the admin- 
istration of her whom we inaugurate as 
president to-day. Of high, noble lineage, 
of thorough culture, of large experience 
in affairs, of deep religious faith and high 
character; of a grace and dignity that 
brings with it an atmosphere of inspiring, 
noble womanhood—such a woman as this 
the trustees have found and elected, and 
the students and faculty of the college 
have confirmed the election with their 
pledge. To her we now give hearty wel- 
come, and pledge our fealty to Miss Caro- 





line Hazard, president-elect of Wellesley 
College. 

The charter and keys were then pre- 
sented by Mrs. Durant, the surviving 
founder, to President Hazard, who said: 


MISS HAZARD’S SPEECH. 


Mr. President, and Members of the 





tion which Mary of Bethany showed when 
she sat at Jesus's feet. 

Granted, then, that this is at the root 
of woman’s life, that every woman child 
who comes into the world has this great 
gift and responsibility, that this is her 
contribution to human life, with what 
reverence, with what awe, should we ap- 
proach her, to make or to mar! Senti- 








bane dal! 





PRESIDENT CAROLINE HAZARD, 








Board of ‘Trustecs: You have done me 
the honor of calling me to this pust of 
service. | appreciate the opportunity 
which you offer me, and you may prop- 
erly expect from me afew words as ww 
the reasons which have led me tu come 
here before you, aud the aims and hopes 
with which | take up the great work you 
are committing tu my care, 

Long ago we were told that ‘‘the prope: 
study of mankind is man,’ and iu these 
latter days the feminine half of mankind 
is receiving its full share of attention; 
for it must always be remembered that 
men and women are bot a different orde: 
of beings. ‘They find their fullest and 
completest development together. ‘Male 
and female created He them.”’ There is 
the eternal difference and the eternal 
similarity. Normal lite demands the two 
principles. If Goethe gives us studies of 
the eternal feminine, Browning must 
complete it with masculine vigor, or we 
get sentimentality or brutality as a result. 
It is the union of strength in weakness 
that marks the complex and varied clar- 
acter which is the product of our end of 
the century. 

Two hundred years ago the problem 
was simpler. Each maiden became the 
mistress of a household at a suitable age. 
It was a discredit to a man not to be mar 
ried. In some of our New England towns 
bachelors had to pay special taxes, and a 
widower made haste tu choose a second 
wife. Judge Sewall, our typical Puritan, 
after forty years of happy wedlock, con- 
sidered it beneath his dignity to be in a 
wifeless state, and the story of his court- 
ship, as he has himself detailed it, is well 
known. A man needed a woman to pre- 
side in bis house, to care for his temporal 
wants, to add dignity to his condition. 
The time was one of theocratic govern 
ment, and the wife was, according to St. 
Paul, confessedly the weaker vessel, but 
still very essential from an economical 
point of view to the lords of creation. 

The order of nature does not change. 
Yet nature’s law is growth, and with that 
growth the position of women has 
changed, and with that change the culti- 
vation of the individual becomes more 
important. 

The problem is not simply that of 
bringing children into the world, but 
what kind of children shall be born, what 
kind of a mother shall be educated; or, if 
the highest development of motherhood 
is denied her, how she shall take her place 
in the world, a useful and honored mem- 
ber of the community, having children of 
her spirit. For I take it the eternal femi- 
nine is simply this—the power of love 
which has its throne in a good woman's 
heart. Call it altruism, if you like, call 
it the mother soul, found a philosophy or 
a system of speculation upon it, it is sim- 
ply this endless capacity of love and devo- 





mentality and manpisliness, like Scylla 
and Charybdis, stand on either side. The 
intellect must be trained to its full ca- 
pacity, or there will be an uneven balance. 
Ideal justice is pot acommon virtue, and 
the powers of the mind must be trained 
to reguiate the emotions. Heart and 
head in bappy union must rule the con- 
duct. And so we believe in what is called 
higher education, There have always 
been women, from the days of the Queen 
of Sheba, who sought out wisdom, who 
made great sacrifices, and endured ardu- 
ous tuvil to come to a fountain-head of 
knowledge. This 19th century, these last 
fifty years, have brought to women, to 
large numbers of women, opportunities 
betore accessible only to the gifted few. 
Now these streams flow freely, and wom- 
en come in throngs. But does the draught 
quicken them to new life? Culture is 
more than the acquisition of knowledge. 
To bear fruit, learning must pass into 
life. Itis the touch of man upon nature 
that makes art; and as the highest artis a 
going back to vature, having received it, 
having been nourished upon it, to return 
it stamped with man’s impress, so the 
finest fruit of learning must be person- 
ality. The soul is the supreme power 
always. ‘To enlarge its kingdom, to bring 
warring elements under its control—this 
is the supreme task of education. Intel- 
lectual knowledge is so much dead mat- 
ter until it is vitalized. by a union with 
the soul’s wisdom. To foster this union, 
to provide material for the nourishment 
of the spirit, to train the mind to appre- 
ciate and to choose and govern—these are 
the great fundamental tasks which lie at 
the root of all education. 

And with this education our sources of 
joy are enlarged. Not until we sound the 
depths of sorrow do we know the reser- 
voirs we have to be filled with joy. ‘‘God 
giveth that which is good in his sight, 
wisdom and knowledge and joy.” The 
wise man puts it allin a sentence for us 
—the wisdom which cometh from above, 
the soul education which is so impossible 
to define; the knowledge the mind is so 
eager to acqnire; and, as the crown of 
both, the legitimate fruit of both, joy, the 
last heavenly gift. Without this joy no 
good work is possible. It is the sustain- 
ing power sometimes called enthusiasm, 
sometimes satisfaction—always precious, 
always to be desired. This gift, which is 
good in God’s sight. woman is peculiarly 
fitted to receive. It is her great task to 
interpret the divine spirit in terms of 
every-day life. What countless men, the 
best of the world’s leaders, have acknowl- 
edged their debt to their holy mothers! 

There have always been men to speak 
with tongues, and there must always be 
women to interpret. How close, then, to 
the Source of all life must we women 

(Concluded on Fifth Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Rosa BoNnnEuR has bequeathed her 
whole estate to Miss Anna Klumpke. 
The amount is estimated at about $150,- 
000. 

Mrs. KRUGER, wife of “Oom” Paul, is 
the richest woman in the Transvaal, but 
she does her own cooking and makes the 
beds. 

Mrs. SARAH Newsome, who died lately 
at Iowa City, at the age of ninety-three, 
was born in Bradford, England, the birth- 
place of Charlotte Bronté, and for nearly 
seven years was governess in the Bronté 
household. 

Nora A. Smita, sister of Mrs. Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, and an equally ardent 
kindergartner, has written a story for 
children based upon her experiences when 
she taught school in Mexico. ‘Under 
the Cactus Flag” contains many folk 
songs never before recorded. 


Sopuie Torma, the Hungarian arche- 
ologist, has been given the degree of 
doctor of philosophy by the University of 
Klausenburg. She is the second woman 
in Hungary to receive this degree, the 
first having been Carmen Sylva, the Queen 
of Roumania, Dr. Torma is about sixty 
years of age, and has for years been a 
contributor to the leading archeological 
papers of Europe. 


GRACE MATTHEWSON HENDERSON has 
been appointed musical critic of the Los 
Angeles Times. She is an experienced 
teacher of music, and has high ideals of 
her art. She lately published a book of 
primary instruction in music, entitled 
‘Seven Little People.”’ It is intended for 
the instruction of the very young, and the 
relations of the elements of music are 
explained in a fanciful and ingenious 
manner. 

Mrs. SARA YORKE STEVENSON is the 
author of the book on ‘Maximilian in 
Mexico,’ which the Century Co. will 
issue in a few weeks. Mrs. Stevenson 
spent several years in contact with the 
imperial court in Mexico, from 1862 to 
1867, when Napoleon III. was trying the 
disastrous experiment of establishing a 
European government on American soil. 
The story is strictly true, yet no ‘‘inter- 
national romance” of fiction surpasses it 
in color, movement, and effective con- 
trasts. 


Rev. ANNA SHAW made one of her 
rare calls at this office last Tuesday, look- 
ing very bright after her foreign trip. 
She left London after the Women’s In- 
ternational Council, making a delightful 
trip to Paris, Antwerp, Brussels, The 
Hague, etc., then to Scotland and Eng- 
land for a few weeks, enjoying especially 
a visit to Alnwick, her mother’s birth- 
place. Miss Shaw spoke for the W. C. 
T. U. at Portland, Sept. 28, at Felix, R. I[., 
Sept. 29, made an address at Worcester 
last Thursday, and to-morrow is to preach 
the 25th anniversary sermon of the State 
W. C. T. U. in Philadelphia. 


Miss MARGARET ASTOR CHANLER, of 
New York City, will accompany her 
brother, Congressman-elect William Astor 
Chanler, to, Washington when Congress 
meets, and will make her home there. 
Miss Chanler so distinguished herself in 
Red Cross service in Cuba that she was 
given a vote of thanks by the New York 
Legislature. She is a grand-niece of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, and before she took up 
the Red Cross work was a society girl 
famous for her beauty. Miss Chanler was 
one of the speakers at the legislative hear- 
ing in’Albany in behalf of the bill to let 
New York women who pay taxes vote on 
questions of municipal improvement. 


Mrs. JOHN DREW, in the October Scrib- 
ner, writes of her life on the stage, which 
covers a period of seventy years, begin- 
ning afew months after her birth, when 
her mother took her on the stage as “a 
crying baby,’’ and “‘cry I would not, but 
at the sight of the audience and the lights 
crowed aloud with joy.’’ ‘Mrs. Drew 
belongs to a family in which there have 
been actors for four generations, and her 
autobiography gives the impression that 
actors, like poets, are born, not made. 
She played child’s parts for Thomas Jef- 
ferson, the grandfather of Joseph Jeffer- 
son, and for Edwin Forrest, Clara Fisher, 
and Junius Brutus Booth, and her rem- 
iniscences of the Kembles, Charlotte 
Cushman, Thomas Hamblin, ‘‘Gentle- 
man’’ George Barrett, and many other 
actors famous when Mrs. Drew began her 
career, but forgotten by the present gen- 
eration, are told with the charm of inti- 
mate acquaintance. 
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KANSAS WOMEN FARMERS. 


In almost every county in Kansas there 
are fine farms owned and operated by 
Kansas women without the aid of men. 
The owners are women of pluck and per- 
severance, who have overcome all the 
difficulties that often confront the farmers 
of the West, and, in most instances, their 
labors are being rewarded with success. 

The stories of twelve of these farmers 
are told in the Topeka Mail and Breeze. 
They furnish an agreeable contrast to the 
distressing accounts of women workers in 
the sweatshops. Eight of the twelve 
farmers are widows. 

One of the most thrifty is Mrs. Anna 
Lembach, who lives four miles northwest 
of Erie. She has a comfortable home, a 
quarter section of excellent land, and 
money at interest. All this represents 
the saving, thrift, and foresight of twelve 
years as a woman farmer. Mr. Lembach 
died in 1887. When his widow came to 
take stock of her available assets she 
found that they were a stout heart and a 
quarter section of partially raw land. 
There was a mortgage for $1,750 on the 
farm, and other obligations aggregating 
more than $500. In the house were six 
little children, the eldest a boy of eleven 
years, Then it was that Mrs. Lembach 
put her hand literally to the plow, and 
until her children grew into manhood 
and womanhood, she was her own hired 
man and her own maid-of.all-work. She 
ploughed and planted, and sowed and 
reaped, not by proxy, but with her own 
hands. She kept her children in school 
comfortably clothed and fed, and did 
double stint every workday of her life. 
She never stopped to listen to the howling 
of the ‘“‘seven devils;’ she never stood in 
the doorway watching and waiting for the 
“octopus of Wall Street’’ to come pranc- 
ing down the road, She just ‘‘tended her 
knittin’,’’ and in seven years the mortgage 
was a grim recollection. The mountain 
of debt had disappeared from her per. 
spective. She still manages the farm, on 
which she accumulated $10,000, practical- 
ly unaided, in twelve years. But she 
takes life easier now; the burden has 
grown light in the carrying. 

Another woman who shouldered a mort- 
gage is Mrs. Ernestina Baier. She went 
to Sheridan County in 1894, two years 
after the death of her husband, who left 
her with nine children, ranging from two 
months to twenty years of age, and a 
mortgage of $1,000. The first two years 
were total crop failures. Since then, how 
ever, she has paid off the mortgage, and she 
owns her farm free of incumbrance, It 
is well supplied with substantial build- 
ings and implements. She has six horses 
and thirty head of cattle. She harvested 
75 acres of wheat this summer, and hasa 
promising cornfield of 50 acres. 

At the death of her husband, in 1889. 
Mrs. J. O. Martin was left with tnree little 
children and a mortgaged farm. She 
raises cattle and grain, and makes money. 
She has cleared the mortgage off the farm 
and lives well. Her farm is three miles 
from Lakin, and Mrs. Martin has two 
windmills and an irrigating plant. She 
seldom has a crop failure. Everybody 

admires her pluck and energy. 

Mrs. Elizabeth McCollough, who was a 
public school teacher in Indiana for ten 
years, owns a farm of 180 acres near Ross- 
ville, which she has managed successfully 
since the death of her husband, five years 
ago. She bas also brought up five children. 

Mrs. Mary J. Reese is a typical inde- 
pendent woman farmer, She has in Linn 
County 260 acres of land worth $4,000, 
and has over $1,000 loaned out to her 
neighbors. Her husband died in 1891, 
and Mrs. Reese has since been the active 
manager of the big farm. She is in 
robust health, is a fine business manager, 

and makes a good citizen and neighbor. 

Another Linn County farmer is Mrs. 
Jane Peterson, who lives three miles from 
Pleasanton. Left a widow six years ago, 
with two young sons, she took active man- 

agement of the farm and stock business. 
For several years before his death Mr. 
Peterson had been an invalid, and Mrs. 
Peterson was called upon to look after 
affairs generally. Sheis industrious and an 
excellent financier, and one of the most 
successful money makers in this section. 
The farm is well improved, Thirty-five 
acres are in grain, and the balance is in 
tame grasses. Her principal source of 
income is from the sale of milk to the 
creamery and from hogs which are raised 
and prepared for the market. She is one 
of the most extensive patrons of the 
creamery, and every morning goes to 
town with a wagon load of cans. She is 
healthy and strong, always dresses well 
and drives good teams, is careful in all 
business matters, generous and kind to 
her neighbors, and stands well in the 
community in every respect. 

Mrs. V. R. Brown, widow of General 
W. R. Brown, has, since her husband's 
death, eight years ago, managed her farm 
of 200 acres near Independence. She has 
made wheat-growing a specialty. She is 
a woman of fine abilities, and carries on 


. 





the work of a large house besides the 
farm work, which is managed with system 
and energy, and according to the most 
modern and approved methods. 

For nine years Mrs. Saretta Bucher has 
personally managed a farm of about 450 
acres near Douglas, which was acquired 
through the thrift and labor of herself 
and husband before his death, Mrs. 
Bucher is energetic, and has superior 
executive ability. Few farmers can ope- 
rate hired help to better advantage. In 
winter she prepares for the rushing work 
of the warm season. She looks after all 
her business matters in person, watches 
the markets, directs the planting, the cul- 
tivation, and the harvest—in fact, is the 
absolute monarch of her large farm and 
all her business affairs. 

Young women as well as widows are 
farmers. Two sisters, native Kansans, 
Martha and Carrie James, are running a 
farm entirely, without the assistance of a 
man. They do all the plowing, cultivat- 
ing, and harvesting, and doit well. Four 
years ago Miss Martha James purchased 
forty acres of ground, and is now out of 
debt. Miss Carrie James went to Okla- 
homa in 1898 and preémpted a claim of 160 
acres. This year the two young women 
have farmed 123 acres of land, and have a 
fine crop. They reside with their mother, 
a widow, ten miles from Burlingame. 

One of the most remarkable young 
women in Kansas is Miss Leah A. 
Knisely, who farms 160 acres near In- 
dustry, and performs the entire work of 
her farm without the assistance of a man, 

Miss Knisely is only twenty-eight years 
of age. She was brought up on the farm 
where she now resides, and in recent 
years has been the main support of a 
widowed mother. She was in poor health 
five years ago when she began farm 
work; now she can husk corn equal to any 
man in the county. She has never hada 
complete crop failure; never a year that 
she has not made a good living for herself 
and her mother. This year she has 80 
acres of fine corn, and 1,250 bushels of 
wheat. She not only ploughed the ground 
for this corn and wheat, but she sowed 
the grain, cultivated it herself, shocked a 
part of the corn, and is now preparing to 
gather the balance. Inaddition to raising 
a big wheat and corn crop this year, Miss 
Knisely raised several acres of oats, took 
care of about twenty-five head of cattle, 
attended to alittle garden, looked after 
her fruit trees, and did all the work con- 
nected with the farm. During all the 
year she did not bave a man or boy on the 
farm, until the time arrived to thresh her 
wheat, when she sent fur the threshing 
gang. Miss Knisely markets her own cat- 
tleand grain. She watches the market 
reports closely, sells at the most favorable 
time, and rarely makes a mistake. 

The leading woman stock- raiser of 
Kansas is Miss Mary Best, whe came from 
England to Medicine Lodge about ten 
years ago. Miss Best owns and controls 
about 3,000 acres of land, 700 of which is 
in cultivation. She is dealing extensively 
in cattle, and now has on her ranch near 
Medicine Lodge about 2,000 head, of 
which 700 head are her own, and the bal- 
ance she is holding for other parties, Miss 
Best handles from 2,000 to 3 000 head of 
cattle annually, and has always made 
money. She also has a contract with the 
United States Government to grow 450 
bushels of sorghum seed; the seed is fur- 
nished by the agricultural department, 
and is without doubt the finest grade in 
the world. Miss Best is a young woman 
of more than average intelligence, and is 
known all over Barber County for her 
good business sense and ability to manage 
a big farm. 

These good citizens will become good 
voters when Kansas advances from her 
present municipal woman suffrage to full 
suffrage for women. F. M. A. 


-_o- 


DAHOMEY. 


Commandant Toutee, a French explorer, 
has published a popular account of his 
expedition through Dahomey and up the 
middle Niger to the Sahara desert. This 
work is a report to the Minister of Public 
Instruction of his observations on the 
natural history of the regions traversed, 
and the people, their methods of agricul- 
ture and warfare, their habitations, 
usages, and political and social life. He 
says that the women of the Peubles are 
accomplished dairymaids, and that in no 
part of France are fresh milk, cheese, and 
butter better prepared than on the banks 
of the Niger. The people, in their fami- 
lies, resembled the peasants and working 
classes of the author’s own country, and 
the morality of the women was as high as 
itis in rural France. The Baribas treat 
their women as equals, ‘“‘consulting them 
on all occasions and even on state affairs.” 
To the women of the Touaregs, a white 
Mohammedan race, ‘‘instruction is given 
astothe men. Many of them nvt only 
know how to read and write Arabic, but 
they know all that can be taught in the 
Arabic literature—that is to say, the 
Koran and its traditions.”’ 








A MAN’S RIGHTS MOVEMENT. 


The battle-cry contained in Judge Cox's 
proposed new code, proposing radical 
changes in the legal status of women in 
the District of Columbia is the correction 
of what he claims are glaring inequalities 
in the present legal status of women in 
the District. He affirms that men are 
handicapped by women in their struggle 
for existence. A special correspondent of 
the Boston Daily Transcript represents 
his views as follows: 


WASHINGTON, SEPT, 29, 

Judge Cox's codification of law for the 
District of Columbia has been much dis- 
cussed, and finally incorporated in a bill 
to establish the code which the coming 
Congress will consider, But 1 have seen 
nowhere any mention of the fact, which 
is, I think, little if at all understood, that 
this code contains the battle cry of a new 
man—the positive, formal, authoritative 
introduction of a ‘man’s rights’? move- 
ment, which I predict is to distinguish the 
twentieth century with as singular a his- 
tory as ever the new woman and her 
‘cause’ have made in the century from 
which we are just emerging. 

In his code Judge Cox has sought to 
establish equal rights, not for women, but 
for men. He has told me that he discerned 
certain injustice to men to resuit from the 
existing status of women, and this he has 
sought to overcome by provisions restrict- 
ing the rights of women, notably in the 
instance of the married woman’s right to 
engage in business on her own account, as 
an independent person. Quite to be ex- 
pected, this was immediately seized upon 
by the ‘“‘tadvanced”’ women of the district, 
and, while the Bar Association was en- 
gaged in framing the bill from Judge 
Cox’s code, Mrs. Ellen S. Mussey, a law- 
yer of the city, in her official capacity as 
chairman of the committee on legislation 
of the District Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, was active in opposition to the new 
movement. s 

THE MUSSEY ACT, 


The legal status of woman in the Dis- 
trict is almost entirely defined by what is 
known as the Mussey Act—a law resulting 
from a bill framed and pushed through 
Congress by Mrs. Mussey in 1896, on the 
wave of emotion which followed upon the 
‘ Slack’’ case, This was a case made pus- 
sible under the old law, which yave a man 
the right to will away his childien, with 
absolute disregard of the mother. All] the 
circumstances of this case tended to cre- 
ate a feeling of general and intense indig- 
nation, and, on the tide of this sentiment, 
Mrs. Mussey carried through Congress a 
bill which not only amended the law on 
the point involved in the Slack case, but 
was an omnibus bill for women. ‘This 
bill provided for equal rights of mother 
and father in the guardianship of minor 
children, and also for equal rights of wife 
and husband in the matter of property, 
the latter, however. clearly from the point 
of view of the advanced woman, which is 
ably defined by Charlotte Perkins Stetson 
thus: 

‘*Heretofore woman has been daughter, 
sister, wife, mother to humanity. Now 
she is it—humanity itself.”’ 

Woman having become in herown mind 
‘“it,’? that is to say, all humanity, every 
operation of her mind logically figures the 
progress of society with sole reference to 
herself. Man does not appear in her cal 
culations, except as an obstacle to be 
overcome. In removing him from the 
glorious path of humanity in bloomers, he 
happens now and then to get a right, as a 
crying child gets a cookie which his 
mother knows he doesn’t need and isn’t 
good for him, but which offers the easiest 
way of being rid of the disturbance he is 
making. So, under the Mussey Act, a 
married man retains some rights pertain- 
ing to the usual conduct of business, and 
is allowed nominal management of such 
property as the erratic course of his wife’s 
independence may leave him in possession 
of. But not only is this property im- 
measurably jeopardized, but the principle 
of equal rights with respect to the man is 
entirely violated by the specific right ac- 
corded the wife to engage in business on 
her own account and pocket all the pro- 
ceeds, though still holding the husband 
responsible for her support as when he 
received in return the benefit of the wife’s 
services, 

RIGHT OF THE WIFE. 


It is especially to this injustice that 
Judge Cox sought to apply a remedy in a 
provision reading as follows: 

“Right of wite to trade as feme sole.—With 
the husband’s consent, or without his con- 
sent in case he shall fail or refuse, or be 
unable to provide for his wife and minor 
children, a married woman, if of full age, as 
aforesaid, may accept any office, occupation 
or employment, or engage in any business, 
in her own name, for the support of herself 
and her minor children, and may make all 
contracts necessary to the conduct of said 
business, and sue and be sued on the same, 
in her own name, without interference on 
the part of her husband, and all her earnings 
in any such business or occupation, and all 
her property purchased with the same, shall 
be her sole and separate estate, subject to 
her exclusive control and disposal, as fully 
as the property described in section first 
aforesaid.”’ 

Under this provision, yon see, a man is 
legaily established in control of his wife's 
service so long as he renders her support. 
It gives the husbands of all the lady law- 
yers, lady doctors, lady journalists, lady 
merchants, lady clerks—in short, it gives 
the husband of any business lady the 
power to get out an injunction cutting off 
his wife in the full bloom of a successful 
career. You can fancy the tempest it oc- 
casioned among the new women. Mrs. 
Mussey at once petitioned the Bar Associ 
ation to strike out the obnoxious section 
of Judge Cox’s code defining woman’s 
property and business rights, substituting 





therefor her own law, at present in opera- 
tion, which is as follows: 
PROPERTY OF MARRIED WOMEN, 

That the property, real and personal, which 
any woman in the District of Columbia may 
own at the time of her marriage, and the 
rents, issues, profits or proceeds thereof, and 
real, personal or mixed property which shall 
come to her by descent, devise, purchase or 
bequest, or the gift of any person, shall be and 
remain her sole and separate property, not- 
fe mer renge | her warriage, and shall not be 
subject to the disposal of her husband or 
liable for his debts, except that such property 
as shall come to her by gift of her Cacean 
shall be subject to, and be liable for, the 
debts of the husband existing at the time of 
the gift. 

Sect. 2. That a married woman, while 
the marriage relation subsists, way bargain, 
sell and convey her real and personal prop- 
erty and enter into any contract in reference 
to the same in the same manner, t» the same 
extent and with like effect as a married man 
may in relation to his real and personal 
property, and she may, by a promise in writ- 
ing, expressly make her separate estate 
liable for necessaries purchased by her or 
furnished at her request for the family. 

Sect. 3. That any married woman may 
carry on any trade or business, occupation 
or profession by herself or jointly with 
others, and perform any labor or services on 
her sole and separate account, and the earn- 
ings of any married woman from ber trade, 
business, profession, occupation, labor or 
services shall be her sole and separate prop- 
erty, and may be used and invested by her in 
her own name. 

Sect. 4. A married woman may contract 
and sue and be sued in her own nawe in all 
matters having relation to her sole and sepa- 
rate property in the same manner asif she 
were unmarried; and her husband shall be 
joined with her when the cause of action is 
in favor of or against both her and her 
husband. 

Sect. 5. Neither the husband nor his 
property shall be bound by any such con- 
tract made by a married woman nor liable 
for any recovery against her in any such 
suit, but judgment may be enforced by exe- 
cution against her sole and separate estate 
in the same manner as if she were unmar- 
ried, but she shall be entitled to all the 
benefits of all exemptions to the heads of 
families of householders. 


THE LADY IS VICTORIOUS, 


Mrs. Mussey has told me that the Bar 
Association is very ‘‘nice’’ about woman’s 
rights—especially the younger element. 
This statement is borne out by the action 
of the association, for while not accepting 
the letter of Mrs, Mussey's law they have 
incorporated its spirit in the bill to es- 
tablish the new code, which secures 
woman in all property rights, and ex- 
pressly provides that married women 
shall have power to engage in any busi- 
ness, without 1eference to the husband, 
further than that he shall not be held 
responsible for any such independent 
action on the wife's part. Moreover, to 
nail woman’s rights to their only certain 
foundation—the support of men—the Bar 
Association incorporates in the bill this 
section: 

“Nothing in this chapter shall be con- 
strued to relieve the husband from liability 
for the debts. contracts, or engagements 
which the wife may enter into upon the 
credit of her husband, or as his agent, or for 
necessaries for herself or for his or their 
children ; but as toall such cases bis liability 
shall be or continne as at common law.”’ 

fhus it appears thatin the first battle 
between the new woman and the new 
man fought at the capital of the nation 
the lady and her law are victorious. This 
I think has come about by reason of the 
light Mrs. Mussey herself throws upon 
Bar Association in relation to woman's 
rights—the men are so ‘‘nice.”’ As yet, a 
great majority of men have not ceased to 
be amused by the absurdities of woman’s 
pretension to independence. Secure in 
his particular personal empire, the aver- 
age man and good husband humors his 
wife, whether she wants a new bunnet or 
a new place in the social or economic 
order, She’s a silly little thing anyhow— 
poor dear. If a bonnet ora ballot, or a 
doctor’s sign and some patients, or a 
lawyer's sign and some clients, or a jour- 
nalist’s jog and some pieces in the paper, 
please her vanity, let her have ’em, as 
long as he can pay the price and make 
her happy. Therefore, whether it’s the 
Washington Bar Association, or what 
body of men having authority, when a 
question of woman's rights comes up be- 
fore them, they give the lady reformer 
what she wants as any of them would 
draw a check for his wife’s pleasure—it’s 
the easiest way to end her argument, and 
the generous exercise «f his power over 
her gives him joy in himself. 


SOME GLARING INEQUALITIES, 


On this warrant of indulgence accorded 
their gentle, guileful sex, women are in 
a fair way to introduce into society and 
the business world all the disorders of a 
spoiled darling, and lest Judge Cox’s emi- 
nent conservatism operate, as I feel sure 
it will, to prevent his going before Con- 
gress to insist that his original provision 
for equal rights for men be retained in 
the District code, I want to help the 
‘new’? man’s cause along by pointing out 
some of the glaring inequalities and wide- 
reaching confusion that inhere under the 
existing law. 

Feminine independence as established by 
the Mussey act takes absolutely no cogni- 
zance of economic or natural law, relative 
to the responsibilities of the married 
woman. Under this law, also by the pro- 
visions of the law the Bar Association 
proposes to Congress. a woman may en- 
gage in business tothe exclusion of all 
right of the husband to share in her 
gains. and the husband jis still held re- 
sponsible for the wife’s support. Now, 
the theory on which the wife receives 
support from the husband is that the 
wife renders in return certain service in 
the household and in the performance of 
certain conjugal duties becomes the 
mother of his children. The household. 
furthermore—the place of residence and 
expense of maintenance—are supposedly 
determined by the will of the husband 
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according to his means of support, 
these things pertain directly to the valy 
of men’s labor. The matter of househoig 
economy enters into the cost of produc. 
tion of the man’s labor, and the Wife's 
discharge of her duties of the Conjugal 
relation affect the man’s character, whic) 
in turn, indirectly affect the price he jg 
able tocommand tor his labor. When the 
married woman engages in business Out. 
side the home, therefore, she does go to 
the detriment of her husband's businegs 
interests. The household industry neces. 
sarily suffers in consequence of her atten. 
tion being directed to other Matters 
under the strict necessity and absorbing 
influence of business law. aste aa 
alone increases the cost of household pro. 
duction. It is further increased by rea- 
sop of the household being prganized to 
accommodate two divergent business in. 
terests. In the instance, say, of a woman 
doctor, the place of residence must be 
located with reference to the convenience 
of her practice, or in the instance of any 
other business woman, domestic condi. 
tions must be determined with similar 
regard for her business convenience, thug 
introducing an element of confusion and 
expense into the domestic economy be. 
sides the waste involved in turning the 
ménage over to a servants to operate in 
the absence of the wife. Maternal cares 
are so clearly at variance with a woman's 
business success that for the wife to en. 
gage in trade is so to subordinate her cop. 
jugal duty to the unyielding law of busgj. 
ness that the married woman’s independ. 
ence in this respect is a bid for the 
husband’s immorality. The husband 
therefore. under the conditions of the 
wife’s right to act as an independent 
woman, not only fails to receive due re. 
turns for the support the law compels him 
to yield the wife, but he suffers positive 
injury. : 
THE COST OF LIVING. 


The cost of production of his labor is 
increased to the extent that his house. 
hold expenses are increased by the action 
of the wife. The cust of living for the 
family is the cost of production of a 
man’s labor. He must demand wages 
sufficient to keep himself and family, yet 
the wife’s independence, while making 
increased wages necessary for the man, 
alsu operates to reduce the price his labor 
commands—this to a limited extent, in 
so far as his moral worth may deteriorate 
in consequence of her independence, but 
to a much greater and more serious ex- 
tent according as the labor of men in 
general suffers from competition with the 
technically cheap labor of the wife, 

The law of wages is that the price of 
labor, as of any commodity, tends always 
toward the cost of its production. In the 
instance of labor the cost of production 
is the subsistence of the laborer. The 
wife being secured support from her hus- 
band, when she engages in business, she 
becomes an industrial factor as depraved 
in effect upon the conditions of men’s 
labor as Chinese or convict labor, and this 
for precisely the same reason. The Chi- 
nese lives on rice—next to nothing; the 
convict lives on the government, the wife 
lives on her husband. Her labor, there- 
fore. is clear profit to herself, and re- 
lieved of the necessity of earning her sub- 
sistence, she can accept less wages thana 
man and still make money. She is even 
able to offer superior services at a less 
rate of wages than a man can afford to 
take for poor services. In the report of 
the Department of Labor on the work and 
wages of men and women, in response to 
the inquiry put to a very great number of 
firms employing woman labor, Why are 
women preferred? the almost invariably 
reply, “‘Because they are cheap,”’ is fre- 
quently coupled with a further statement, 
thus: ‘Cheaper and more reliable,” 
“Cheaper and more industrious.” indicat- 
ing that men suffer from competition with 
women not only by reason of increased 
supply of labor, but from the economically 
anomalous character of woman’s labor, 
which offers for sale a superior article at 
less price than the inferior article costs 
to produce. 


WHERE THE BURDEN FALLS HEAVIEST. 


The economic disorders of the existing 
status of the married woman's independ- 
ence have a logical tendency in the case of 
the unmarried woman engaging in busi- 
ness to make her labor not only cheap, 
but inefficient, for the reason that the un- 
married woman working for a living is 
always looking to marriage as an ever- 
present hope of going out of business to 
live on her husband, and she therefore 
lacks the incentive to toil faithfully and 
well which a man has. The burden of in- 
justice to men which the unequal rights of 
woman's labor imposes tends to fall heavi- 
est where it can least be borne—on the 
poorest laborer that is for it is he who 
suffers most by the numbers of women in 
competition with him. 

Labor reform is active in seeking relief 
from this malady the new woman has in- 
flicted upon industry. The most definite 
and considerable ‘tman’s’’ movement yet 
organized is in Kansas City, Mo., where 
has lately been instituted the American 
Equal Wage Union. having for its ex- 
pressed purpose to do away with existing 
inequalities of woman's labor. 

Some figures in this connection have 
been furnished me by the secretary of the 
union, ex-Senater Lyman of Kansas: 

“In 1890 there were over two million of 
women engaged in the various gainful oc- 
cupations outside of those fields of wom- 
en's work classified under the head of 
‘Domertic and personal service.’ It i8 
estimated hy the department that the 
number of females so emploved had in- 
creased in 1896 to almost 4,250,000. That 
means 4,250,000 women engaged in men’s 
work and it means that at least 4,000,000 
of men have been displaced. Not only 
that, but it means 4 000,000 of men forced 
into other fields. Not only that, but it 
means an increased and tremendously in- 
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tensified competition in the muscle mar- 
ets 
—— prevailing conditions this dis- 
placement of men must continue until 
practically every girlin theland not now 
employed becomes a wage-earner. Thisis 
called the emancipation of women! What 
amockery! It is stated, on the authority 
of one of the largest manufacturers in the 
United States, that there are more than 
900,000 women and girls in New York 
working for forty cents per day. And it 
js estimated that upwards of 70,000 female 
children under twelve years of age are in 
service in this country as cash girls and 
factory operatives. These little girls are 
required to be on their feet from ten to 
twelve hours each day, and to perform the 
duties of men in many instances, and re- 
ceive a mere pittance for their devoted 
services.” 
GIVE MEN A FAIR CHANCE, 


The Equal Wage Union looks to com- 
pulsory establishment of equal wages as a 
means of rendering the competition be- 
tween men and women normal. It does 
not seek to shut women out of business, 
but merely to secure conditions that will 
give men a fair chance for success in a 
common struggle for existence, and they 
reason that if employers are made to pay 
women the same wages as they would pay 
men, men will naturally be preferred, and 
better wages to more men will operate to 
remove the cause of many women seeking 
self-support. 

This reasoning overlooks the fact that 
wages proceed from economic laws, and 
never from the mandate of a pale-faced 
reformer. 

Judge Cox’s law, placing the wife under 
control of the husband in the matter of 
going into business, aims directly at the 
economic cause of the confusion the Equal 
Wage Union seeks to correct. But, while 
the relations of the individual husband 
and wife are better secured by the wife 
engaging in business only with consent of 
the husband or upon his failure to sup- 
port her, for the general well-being of in- 
dustry the law should further provide 
that, with the consent of the husband, the 
wife engaging in business should be held 
responsible for her own support, and 
jointly with the husband for the support 
of their minor children. 

This would make feminine independ- 
ence economically true, and, until this is 
accomplished, whatever business success 
a woman may achieve, she is a freak, 
nothing else, in the economic and indus- 
trial order. Just between ourselves, I'll 
tell you, with the true economic inde- 
pendence of woman worked out to a final 
equation, we should soon have fewer 
ridiculous professional and business ladies 
and more old-fashioned wives and moth- 
ers of the kind St. Paul orders, which it 
is on the conscience of all women to be- 
come. 

FOR EQUAL RIGHTS FOR MEN. 


In every instance where husband and 
wife are involved Judge Cox’s code makes 
astand for equal rights to men; this, too, 
based on the assumption that a head is 
indispensable to perfect organization, and 
that in the organization of the family the 
man is the head. 

For the equal right to be the natural 
guardian of the child at present existing 
under the Mussey Act, Judge Cox’s law 
substitutes that ‘‘every father may, by his 
last will and testament, appointa guardian 
of the person to have the care, custody, 
and tuition of his infant child.” 

In case the mother of such infant shall 
survive the father, upon her application, 
if she be approved by the Court, such 
testamentary appointment shall not take 
effect, but she may be appointed guardian 
of the person of the infant. 

Mrs. Mussey endeavored to have this 
changed so as to continue the equal rights 
provision of her law, but the Bar Associa- 
tion was not ‘‘nice” about this. and Judge 
Cox’s proposed law is retained in the bill 
to establish the code as it was introduced 
in the Senate. 

With reference to a new ground for 
divorce, restricting woman’s right to be 
immoral, which Judge Cox proposed and 
the advanced women of the District op- 
posed, Mrs. Mussey has been quite suc- 
cessful. Judge Cox provided that im- 
moral conduct of the wife before mar- 
tage, not known to her husband at the 
time of marriage and subsequently dis- 
covered by him, should be cause for 
divorce. Mrs. Mussey insisted that the 
Bar Association either strike this out or 
extend its application to the husband. 
Under the pressure of this alternative, the 
Bar Association was very, very ‘‘nice.”” It 
has struck it out bodily. 


HARD ON THE WOMEN. 


In one particular, I think myself, de- 
voted as I am to equal rights of men, and 
heartily in sympathy with the ‘‘new 
man’s’? movement—in one particular, I 
think, Judge Cox went a bit too farin 
seeking to bring the rights of the new 
Woman down to a level of justice and nat- 
ural limitations of her sex. This was in 


the trifling detail of her deceased hus- 
band’s old clothes. Judge Cox goes so 





far as to prescribe that these clothes 
‘“‘shall be the property of the chi'dren, 
and if there are no children, then of the 
grandcbildren, and if there are no chil- 
dren or grandchildren, then of the 
widow.”’ — 

Instahtly the new woman was to the 
front, insisting on her inalienable first 
claim to all her husband’s wearing ap- 
parel. Judge Cox asked her what on 
earth she wanted of it. She did not tell 
him that she could wear many of the 
things just as they are herself, and the 
rest she could sell for half the price of 
her expensive widow’s weeds. She de- 
clared it was a matter of abstract justice 
that the pants she had never patched, the 
socks she had never darned, the neckties 
and suspenders she had been accustomed 
freely to borrow, should belong to her. 
The members of the Bar Association must 
have divided on this question. At all 
events, in the bill they framed they put 
the whole responsibility of distributing 
these things upon the Court. 

But, really, unless the new man’s move- 
ment succeeds, who shall inherit a dead 
man’s clothes is an idle question, Under 
the still advancing conquests of his wife 
he will soon die as he lives, sans culotte. 
Poor man! he is greatly to be pitied. 


>. __—_ 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Chrysanthemum salad is a popular deli- 
cacy in Japan. 

There are about 140,000 hairs on the 
head of the average woman. 

Women have been granted permission 
to ride on trolley cars in Corea, which is 
considered a great privilege. 

Marion Harland is soon to publish 
through Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
“Charlotte Bronté at Home.’’ 

In the National Museum is a woman 
who is an authority on mammals, and one 
of the most skilful entomological artists 
in the world is a woman employed by the 
Bureau of Entomology. 

Thirteen thousand three hundred and 
ninety-four cats have been received and 
fed in the Institution for Lost and Starv- 
ing Cats in London since it was estab- 
lished three years ago. Animals that are 
incurable are painlessly put to death. 


Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood has 
done a new thing in the book which she 
is bringing out this fall. ‘Spanish Peggy: 
A Story of Young Illinois,” is a study of 
life in the '40s—the rough village and 
country life which was almost the only 
thing to be found in the middie West. 
The young Lincoln bears a part in it. 


Mrs. Frances E. W. Harper, of Phila- 
delphia, who in the ante-bellum days 
worked with Lucretia Mott, John G. 
Whittier, Frederick Douglass, William 
Lloyd Garrison, and others for the free- 
dom of her race, celebrated her seventy- 
fourth birthday at her home on Sept. 25. 
She received many congratulatory mes- 
sages. 

The people of Great Britain pay about 
$6 per capita annually for their army and 
navy; those of France something over $5; 
those of Germany about $3; those of Italy, 
$2; those of Austria and Russia about 
$1.50, and for us in the United States 
about $1.74.—Atlanta Constitution. 

There should be neither law nor objec- 
tion against a man taking his wife's name 
if business or social requirements render 
such a proceeding profitable. In Chile 
and other South American republics the 
custom has obtained for many years. A 
son takes both his father’s and mother’s 
names, joining them usually with the in- 
evitable hyphen, the father’s coming first. 
—New York Press. 

The Chautauquan, heretofore of Mead- 
ville, Penn., is now published by the 
Chautauqua Press, the bureau of publica- 
tion of the Chautauqua Assembly, at 
Cleveland, O. The October issue bears a 
new sub-title, ‘‘A Magazine for Self-edu- 
cation.’’ The new editor is Frank Chapin 
Bray, formerly of the Literary Digest, of 
New York City. The new cover is de- 
signed by the art editor, Lewis Buddy, 
Jr. 

A Japanese woman, said to be the first 
who ever applied for naturalization papers 
in this country, surprised Samuel D. 
Edick, the clerk of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, in the Federal Building yes- 
terday, when she appeared before him, 
for a woman who wants to take out pa- 
pers is always an object of curiosity. She 
said she was Miss Mine Harada, and she 
signed her name in a firm, legible hand 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages and that is Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying the foun- 
dation of the disease, and giving the 
patient strength by building up the con- 
stitution and assisting nature in doing its 
work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
one Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, 

F. J. Coeney & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








She gave Tokio as her native place. An 
interpreter was necessary to explain the 
terms of the oath by which she was re- 
quired to renounce her allegiance to the 
Emperor of Japan. In the rest of the 
questions she got along well. She is 36 
years old, and unmarried. Miss Harada 
took out her first papers. She has been 
in this country six years.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


SQUIRREL TOWN. 


BY ALIX THORN, 





Where the oak-trees, tall and stately, 
Stretch great branches to the sky, 

Where the green leaves toss and flutter, 
As the summer days go by, 

Dwell a crowd of little people 
Ever racing, up and down— 

Bright eyes glancing, grey tails whisking- 
This is known as Squirrel Town. 


Bless me, what a rush and bustle, 
As the happy hours speed by! 
Chitter, chatter—chatter, chitter, 
Underneath the azure sky! 
Laughs the brook to hear the clamor; 
Chirps the sparrow gay and brown: 
“Welcome! Welcome, everybody! 
Jolly place, this Squirrel Town.” 


Honey-bees the fields are roaming ; 
Daisies nod and lilies blow; 

Soon Jack Frost—the saucy fellow 
Hurrying, will come, I know. 

Crimson leaves will light the woodland 
And the nuts come pattering down ; 

Winter store they all must gather— 
Busy place then, Squirrel Town. 


Blowing, blustering, the north 
wind— 
See! The snow is falling fast. 
Hushed the brook, and hushed the sparrow, 
For the summer-time is past. 
Yet these merry little fellows 
Do not fear old winter’s frown; 
Snug in hollow trees they’re hiding- 
Quiet place is Squirrel Town. 
—St. Nicholas. 


Sweeps 


—— -- ~<a oa - 





THE FRIENDLY TUB. 


LAURA E. 

When I get to know a boy pretty well, 
I always ask him if there is a sitz-tub at 
his house. If he says ‘‘No,’’ then I am 
sorry for him, and ask him to come and 
play with ours. There are very few things 
that are so much funasa sitz-tub. I don’t 
know what we should do without ours. 

There are about a hundred games you 
can play with it. One of the best is 
Diogenes. One of you is Diogenes, and 
he turns the tub over and sits init with 
his legs along the back—at least, that is 
the way we like best. He must have a 
big dressing-gown and spectacles and a 
lantern. Then the other of you comes 
along, dressed in armor of proof, 

We take a waste paper basket for a hel- 
met; it does very well, unless your mother 
will let you cut holes in the muff-boxes, 
and mamma won’t. We have wooden 
swords and daggers, and a feather duster 
does very well in your helmet, if you 
don’t happen to have a horse’s tail handy. 
Our horse died, so we have his tail, and 
it makes a perfectly splendid plume. For 
shields and breastplates we have box- 
}covers; a boiler-cover looks better, but 
cooks are so fussy! 

Well, when you are all ready, then you 
are Alexander the Great, and if there are 
more than two of you, the others are his 
soldiers and courtiers and things. So 
you come along in front of Diogenes, and 
then you stop and say ‘‘Hullo!’’ and he 
says “Hullo yourself,’’ and then you go 
on something like this: ‘Art thou 
Diogenes, whom they call the wise man?” 

“That’s my name. What do you 
want?”’ 

“Tam Alexander the Great!’ 

‘‘Well, [ am Diogenes the Cynic!”’ 

“T thought I would come and see how 
you were getting along.” 

“Well, you'd better be getting along 
yourself.”’ 

Diogenes didn’t really say this, and I 
was pretty mad with Tom for putting it 
in, but he said it was just like the old 


BY RICHARDS, 





Cynic, and anyway, he was going to say 





what he liked. But I went on just the 
way the story does. 

“Is there anything I can do for you, 
Diogenes?” 

**Foen,”” 

‘Well, what is it?’’ 

“Get out!’ 

Now I wasn’t going to stand that, for 
the story says, “Get out of my sunshine!’ 
which isn’t half so rude. I told Tom so, 
but he just said, ‘Get out!’ again. So 
we quarrelled and both had to go to bed; 
but we had a splendid time.— Youth's 
Companion. 
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HUMOROUS. 


It takes brains to become an expert 
agriculturist, but any fool can sow wild 
oats. 


“Do you suppose they play golf in 
heaven?” she asked. ‘Ob, impossible!” 
he replied. “Just think of the language 
the game calls forth!’’"—Chicago Evening 
Post, 


Neighbor—What’s the matter, explo- 
sion? ‘*Worse. We invited two French- 
men to dinner, and one turns out to be an 
anti-Semite and the other a Drey fusard.”’ 
—Life. 

That Chicago has a famine in servants 
is a result of the girls seeking other occu- 
pations. They think there are better 
ways of rising in the world than lighting 
the range with kerosene.— Philadelphia 
Times. 


“I think Brush will 
you?”’ 

“Oh, yes! He has the soul of an artist 
and the perseverance of a book agent!’’— 
Puck. 


‘*Will some one please tell me what is 
the difference between auburn hair and 
red hair?” 

“It’s auburn when it belongs to the 
lady of the house and red when it’s the 
hired girl’s.’’— Sioux City Journal. 


succeed, don’t 


‘‘What’s this!” exclaimed the hungry 
man. “You have no less than half a 
dozen dishes here styled ‘a la dossier,’ ” 
‘*Yes,”’ said the waiter, affably. ‘That's 
because we are not allowed to tell what's 
in ’em.’’— Washington Star. 


‘*You asked me to bring you some pin 
money this mofning,’” said the young 
husband, ‘Yes,’ she replied, with an 
air of expectancy. ‘Well,’ said he, “I 
thought I might as well save you a trip 
down town, sol brought you a paper of 
pins instead.””—Chicago News. 


Miss Engaged—t\ must tell you, Harold. 
I do not like smoking. 

Harold Sigaret—I'm glad you don’t, 
my love! I dun’t approve of it for women, 
either.— New York Journal. 


Young Doctor—Congratulate me, old 
mav. I’m just preparing to visit my first 
patient. 

Young Lawyer—Good. I'll go with you, 
Perhaps he has n’t made his will.—Chi- 
cago News. 


A newly imported German tenor on 
Easter morning electrified a ‘heavily 
mortgaged congregation”’ by singing over 
and over again, ‘‘He will raise ze debt; he 
will raise ze debt in ze twinkling of an 
eye.”’ 

Jack—I never see you with Miss Got- 
rox any more. 

Tom—No, I don’t like her father; he’s 
a regular old pirate. 

Jack—A pirate! Why, how’s that? 

Tom—Well, | know from experience 
that he’s a freebooter.’’—Chicago News. 








“FOR THE SAKE OF FUN, MISCHIEF IS 
DONE.” 

A vast amount of mischief is done, too, 
because people neglect to keep their 
blood pure. The mischief appears in 
eruptions, dyspepsia, indigestion, ner- 
vousness, kidney diseases, and other ail- 
ments. This mischief, fortunately, may 
be undone by the faithful use of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which cures all diseases 
originating in or promoted by impure 
blood, 

Hoop’s PILus cure all liver ills. 
irritating. 





Non- 








‘The Famous North Shore Route,” 


GLOUCESTER 
‘’ CAPE ANN! 


The new, spacious, steel steamer 
“CAPE ANN’’ and the commodious 
“CITY OF GLOUCESTER” 


leave north side Central Wharf, Boston 
(foot of State Street), weather right, 
week days at 10 A. M. and 2 and 4.45 
P. M. Leave Gloucester at 3 and and 7.30 
A. M. and2P.M. Sundays leave Boston 
at 1015 A. M. and 5.30 P. M.; leave 
Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 3.15 
P. M. (No3A. M. boat from Gloucester 
Monday. ) 


Music by Columbia Orchestra. 


HAN Ae eet + 
ROUND TRIP 75c. single 


Pare Soc. 


50- TRIP BOOK $12.50. 


OR 8 8 rn* 
E. S. MERCHANT, Gen. Manager. 


Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co- 


EDUCATIONAL. 





School, 





CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Tuition, $30.00 to $180.00 


per year. 
a week. Teachers’ Course 


2 to 7 Lessons 


$45.00 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL _.1am 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 
Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 


Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lastructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and ge begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business. 
Attention to character building. At home Tues- 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS. 58 
Webster Street, West Newton. 














HOOSAG 
ITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxxst 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.36, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10, 2.00, 
8.00, 7.20 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Loca) time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 

le. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW KATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 

Leave Boston and New England points every 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs and 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Koston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
oo 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 














{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. ‘The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of th's singing peeple—eve the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other =r. Gy. everything, 
oy and ee, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 
all, M.D. 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


——FOR SALE AT THE—— 





"Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 








TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Ten back numbers of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL, each containing a good short 
story, will be sent to any address for ten 
cents in postage stamps. 
>_> - 


KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 

The sixteenth annual convention of the 
Kansas E 8. A. will be held in Kansas City, 
Oct. 9, 10, 11. 

There will be a meeting of the executive 
committee at 0 A. M. Tuesday, and the con- 
vention will open at 10 A.M. It is hoped 
there will be a large and representative 
delegation. 

No pains will be spared to secure good 
speakers, and able papers will be read and 
discussed. 

Our constitution provides that members of 
good standing in any auxiliary of good 
standing are entitled to a seat and vote in 
the convention. All other persons may be- 
come members, with all the privilege of 
delegates, by paying $1 annual dues. 

All other associations in sympathy with 
us are invited to send fraternal delegates. 

Those who attend the convention and de- 
sire entertainment, please address Mrs. 
L. L. Toothaker, Kansas City, Kan. 

Appice A. WELCH, Pres. 
Auice G. Youna, Cor. Sec. 








IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 

The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Iowa Equal Suffrage Association will be 
held in Mason City, Oct. 10, 11, and 12, 1899. 

All auxiliary societies are entitled to be 
represented by one delegate to every ten or 
fraction of ten paid-up members. Presidents 
of district, county, or local organizations, or 
their proxies, with State officers and super- 
intendents of departments, are ex-officius 
members of the convention, with all the 
rights of delegates. Other societies in sym- 
pathy with our aims and methods are cor- 
dially invited to send fraternal delegates. 

Evetyn H. Bevtpen, President, 
Lyp1a A. Prk, Recording Secretary, 








RHODE ISLAND ANNUAL MEBTING. 
The Annual Meeting of the R. I. W.S. A. 
will be held in Bell Street Chapel, Provi- 
dence, on Thursday, Oct. 19. The business 
meeting will begin at 1.30 P. M. Public 
meetings will be held at 3 and 7.45 P. M. 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland, of South Boston, 
will be the principal speaker of the after- 
noon. Inthe evening Rev. Ada C. Bowles 
will give her lecture on ‘‘Woman as an In- 

ventor.’’ Lunch will be served at (6 P. M. 
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NEW YORK STATE ANNUAL MEBRTING. 

The New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association will hold its Thirty-First An- 
nual Convention in Dunkirk, Nov. 1-4, 1899. 
Hotel headquarters the Gratiot, with special 
rate of $1.50 a day for one in a room and of 
81.25 for twoinaroom. The hospitality of 
Ihunkirk homes is extended to all delegates 
and visitors. Those desiring entertainment 
should write, as early as possible, to Mrs. 
Harriet S. Lucas, chairman entertainment 
committee, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

The Executive Board Meetings will be 
held in the Women’s Union, on Wednesday 
afternoon, November 1, at 330 o'clock, and 
on Saturday morning, November 4, at 9. 

Morning and afternoon meetings of No- 
vember 2 and 3in the Women's Union Hall, 
opening at 10 and 2 o’clock respectively. 
Evening meetings of same dates in Academy 
Hall. 

For promoting social feeling a reception 
will be given on the opening evening, No- 
vember 1, to all delegates and friends, at 
the Women’s Union, from 8 to 10 o’clock. 

At the same place, luncheon will be served 
by the Dunkirk ladies on the two days of 
the public meetings, November 2 and 3 

Except the meetings of the Executive 
Board, all are open to the puplic. Among 
speakers expected are Miss Susan B. An- 
thony, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Lillie 
Jbevereux Blake, Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, 
Mrs. Carrie E. S. Twing, Miss Harriet May 
Mills, and Hon. Frederick S. Nixon, speaker 
of the Assembly. Friday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 3, Rev. Anna Shaw will conduct a Ques- 
tion Box. 

Every County Club is entitled to send 
three delegates-at-large and every local club 
one delegate, with one additional delegate 
for every fifty paid memberships above the 
tirst fifty. Clubs whose dues are not paid 
before the 1st of November are not entitled 
to representation in the delegate vote. 

State members, while not allowed to vote, 
have the privileges of the floor. Other or- 
ganizations, of whatever name, are most 

cordially invited to send fraternal delegates. 

fhe great majority of 98 to’ given in the 
Assembly, last year, to the bill to allow tax- 
paying women a vote on questions of tax- 





ation, ought to renew our courage. Its de- 
feat by a close vote in the Senate gives 








ample ground for hope of success. Let uy 
reélect our friends. 
=_—_—e— 
A “MAN'S RIGHTS” MOVEMENT IN CON- 
GRESS. 


A special correspondent of the Boston 
Daily Transcript writes from Washington, 
D. C., that a certain Judge Cox, in his 
new code for the District of Columbia, 
proposes to prohibit married women from 
engaging in independent business on their 
own account, without their husbands’ 


consent, ‘unless he shall fail, or refuse, | 


or be unable to provide for his wife and 
minor children.”” Judge Cox does this on 
the ground that inasmuch as husbands 
are under legal obligation tosupport their 


wives, they are entitled to their wives’ | 
services in return in the care of home and 


family. 

Judge Cox's code proposes to give to 
husbands the sole custody and control of 
minor children, and even, in case of the 
husband’s death, it provides that ‘‘every 
father may, by his last will and testament, 
appoint a guardian of the person to have 
the care, custody, and tuition of his infant 
child.” “In case, however, that the 
mother of such infant survive its father, 
the court, upon her application, may ap- 
point her guardian of the infant’s person.” 

In other words, Judge Cox proposes to 
restore the cruel and unjust disabilities 
formerly imposed by the old common 
law upon the wife in regard to person, 
property, and earnings, 

Judge Cox, in his code, also provides 
that “immoral conduct on the part of a 
wife before marriage, not known by the 
husband at the time of marriage, and sub- 
sequently discovered by him, should be 
cause for divorce.’’ But he does not make 
any corresponding provision for the wife, 
in case she discovers previous immorality 
on the part of her husband, 

This is the latest application of jiugo 
imperialism versus personal rights. At 
present, thanks to the efforts of Mrs. 
Mussey, a bright-minded woman lawyer 
of the District, fathers and mothers have 
equal custody and control of their minor 
children, and a wife may engage in sepa- 
rate business, and enjoy her separate 
earnings. All this Judge Cox proposes to 
recall. The monstrous provisions of his 
semi-barbaric code would reduce married 
women to a condition of serfdom, The 
fact that such reactionary legislation 
should be seriously proposed is an evi- 
dence that the privileges wrung from re- 
luctant Legislatures during the past sixty 
years by the advocates of equal rights for 
women may be swept away at any time, 
so long as women are not represented in 
the government or allowed political rep- 
resentation, 

The only excuse for the proposed 
sweeping changee lies in the fact that 
husbands alone are now legally responsi- 
ble for the support of wives and children, 
although practically, in thousands of 
cases, wives find themselves obliged to 
support not only themselves and their 
children, but their husbands also. Noth- 
ing would be easier than to equalize the 
law by a simple provision that when mar- 
ried women engage in independent busi- 
ness they and their property, if they have 
any, shall be jointly responsible with their 
husbands for the support of themselves 
and their minor children. But that is not 
at all what Judge Cox desires. He regards 
a woman wage-earner as a harmful com- 
petitor of men, assuming that there is 
only so much industrial work to be done 
in the world, and that every working wo- 
man is depriving some working man of a 
job. He loses sight of the fact that every 
person engaged in productive industry 
creates work for others. He regards the 
realm of productive industry as belonging 
exclusively to men, and that of domestic 
industry as the sole appropriate sphere of 
women. Accordingly he would treat 
women workers outside of the home as 
interlopers, and would place every possi- 
ble obstacle in their path. 

Let every woman who desires rational 
freedom for herself and her sister women 
read this extraordinary letter, which we 
copy entire from the Transcript. Mr. 
Seward well said, 40 years ago, that the 
nation cannot long continue to exist on a 
compromise between slavery and freedom. 
It was true of the negro then; it is true 
of the woman to-day. If women do not 
advance they will retrograde. Suffrage 
or subjection is the inevitable alternative. 








H. B. B. 
a oa 
A MODEL DAIRY. 
The Princess of Wales is said to 


have the most beautiful dairy in the 
world. The walls are in Bombay tiles of 
peacock blue, with rose, shamrock and 
thistle decorations, intertwined with the 
Wales motto: “Ich dien.” The milk 
tables are of white marble, and the pans, 
pails, and churns of silver. On the bracket 
shelves is displayed a wonderful collec- 
tion of statuettes of cattle, in porcelain, 














alabaster, terra cotta, marble and silver. 
Most of these were gifts from members of 
the royal family. In this cool and delight- 
ful place the Princess of Wales and her 
daughters often play at dairying, and 
here they really learned all the processes 
of butter-making. The actual work of 
the dairy is done by experts. A herd of 
thoroughbred Alderneys furnish the milk 
used, and the day’s supply of sweet, un- 
salted butter is sent up to London every 


morning. 
-—_<-—- 








POLICE OUTRAGE ON A BOSTON WOMAN. 

Miss Nellie Hanlon, of Charlestown, 
a respectable girl, who was arrested a few 
weeks ago by two officers of Station Four 
ou the charge of being a night-walker, 
was discharged by Judge Bennett, in the 
Municipal Criminal Court, last week. 
Five police officers gave direct evidence, 
but on cross examination all their testi 
mony was materially shaken, and not one 
of them saw a single act that was sufficient 
to warrant holding the girl for a minute, 
Judge Bennett was so satisfied that the 
officers had made a mistake, that, after 
the evidence was in, he did not care to 
hear from Congressman Naphen, who de- 
fended the girl, and he promptly ordered 
her discharge. 

Think what this means. A respectable 
young lady, quietly walking on the street, 
is arrested, taken to the Station House, 
locked up with women similarly accused, 
and when brought to trial, after several 
weeks, is discharged, although five police 
officers conspire to testify against her. 

If Miss Hanlon had not had friends able 
to employ legal counsel tu cross-question 
these policemen, she would have been 
branded with lifelung infamy. How many 
of the 100 women recently arrested were 
really innocent of the charges alleged— 
the victims of policemen’s malice—no one 
knows, 

The Boston Herald says editorially: 

The importance of having discregt men 
upon the police force has been strikingly 
illustrated in this city the present week, 
A case of hardship which appeals much to 
public sympathy has been developed. A 
pure and iunocent girl, who was out in 
the evening in the execution of av errand 
for her family, was rudely seized by two 
police officers, carried to the lock-up, and 
there confined with night walkers and 
other criminals. When her trial came on 
the next day, it was shown that there was 
no evidence against her. She was arrest- 
ed and imprisoned only on the suspicion 
of these men who were set to guard the 
public peace,and who outrageously abused 
their authority. The event has its lesson, 
and it isthe necessity of placing men of 
intelligence, and at least ordinarily good 
judgment, on the police of the city. The 
presumption is pretty strong that it was 
not done in this instance. 

And now, what will be done in the 
present case? Have these five policemen 
been dismissed from the force? Have 
they been punished for false imprison- 
ment and defamation of character? It 
does not so appear, The victim is a 
woman. The five policemen are voters, 

H. B. B. 


THE JUBILEE YEAR. 
Il. 

The earliest event to be commemorated 
in the suffrage jubilee year, 1900, is the 
convention at Salem, O., which met, not 
in May, as was said ina previous paper, 
but on April 19, 1850, the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the battle of Lexington. 
This, the third woman’s rights convention, 
was the first State convention. It con- 
tinued through two days. Twenty-two 
resolutions relating to women’s political, 
religious, civil, and social rights were 
discussed and adopted. All the officers of 
the convention were women, and it is said 
that ‘‘not a man was allowed to sit on the 
platform, to speak, or vote.”’ The account 
goes on to say that ‘‘the gentlemen in the 
convention passed through this severe 
trial with calm resignation; at the close, 
organized an association of their own, and 
generously endorsed all the ladies had 
said and done.” 

The first suffrage memorial toa State 
Constitutional Convention was presented 
at this convention by Mariana Jobnson. 
It called especial attention to the legal 
condition of married women. The wife 
could own nothing; from her bonnet to 
her baby, everything belonged to her 
husband. In conclusion, the memorial 
said: 

We earnestly request that in the new 
Constitution you are about to form for 
the State of Ohio, women shall be secured 
not only the right of suffrage, but all the 
political and Jegal rights that are guar- 
anteed to men, 

An address to the women of Ohio was 
sent out from this convention, together 
with the memorial. In May two meet- 
ings were called in Morgan County by 
Mrs. Frances D, Gage and others. One 
of these meetings was held in a large 
barn, after having been refused admit- 
tance to a church and toa echoolhouse 
About four hundred farmers and their 
wives and children were at this barn 








meeting, and many signed the memorial. 
Other county conventions were held, and 
when the Constitutional Convention of 
1850 met, the memorial was presented 
with 7,901 signatures for ‘‘equal rights,” 
and 2,106 for the “right of suffrage.” 

On the authority of Mrs. R. A. S. Jan- 
ney, one of the earnest, early workers, it 
is said that the discussions on the memo- 
rial in the Constitutional Convention 
were voted to be expunged from the 
records, because they were so low and 
obscene! 

Further details of the remarkable up- 
rising of women in Ohio fifty years ago 
may be found in Vol. I. of the ‘‘History 
of Woman Suffrage.”’ 

When the anniversary days of the jubilee 
year are fittingly celebrated, there may 
yet be a remnant of the old guard left to 
tell the story of heroism, suffering, and 
persecution in which they shared; a thrill- 
ing story in the annals of the struggle for 
liberty, of which the young people of 
to-day have little or no knowledge. .The 
sons and daughters of suffrage veterans 
may gather in loving remembrance, and 
greet one another, and rejoice over the 
many gains of fifty years. 

So much remains, however, to be 
gained, so many unjust laws are still in 
force, so few States have invested women 
with full citizenship, that the semi-cen- 
tennial of the first State and of the first 
National woman suffrage conventions 
should be signalized by a general and 
enthusiastic forward movement. 

Such a movement can be inaugurated 
and achieved if the suffragists in every 
State will undertake and by determined 
and united effort will carry through suc- 
cessfully the measure most needed in their 
respective States. Whatever the thing 
most needed or most to be desired may 
be, whether a largely increased vote of 
women in school elections, or the election 
of women to the school boards, or to other 
positions to which they may be eligible, 
or the repeal of an unjust law, or the 
enactment of a good one, or the adoption 
of a suffrage measure by a Legislature, it 
can be accomplished, if enough women 
work together with discretion, and begin 
early enough, and work hard enough, and 
long enough. F. M. A. 





PANDITI RAMABAI. 


In August, Ramabai continues the re- 
port of her work as follows: 

“Our weaving department is closed for 
want of room. The oil press is a great 
success. We get very good oil, and the 
girls are learning a simple and profitable 
trade. The business gives us a profit of 
twenty-five per cent. The cattle are fed 
on the oil cakes, and the busks of the oil 
seeds make a very good fertilizer. 

“The dairy, too, is a great success. 1 
spent about $900 for sixty-nine buffalo 
cows and six English cows, all of which 
have pretty little calves that are great 
pets. The above sum included the price 
of the animals, their fodder, and other 
things necessary for them. 

‘In the nine months of experiment we 
have recovered $800, and the other $100 
will be paid very soon, You see that in less 
than a year we shall have made one hun- 
dred per cent. on our dairy. The churns 
and milk cans sent from Boston are splen- 
did! Taking all things into account the 
dairy has already paid its expenses, and 
we have fifty good animals for nothing 
at all. 

‘In the washing industry we cannot 
progress so rapidly, because we have no 
proper laundry. The girls wash in the 
sun by a wellin which there is but little 
water left. Ido hope, however, that we 
may be able soon to build a little laundry 
where tubs, washboards, and stoves can 
be properly fixed for work. 

“The story about the farm is a sad 
one. Our two good wells are almost dry. 
Khedgaum and the villages around it 
have had no proper rain for the last four 
years. This year it is worse than ever. 
We are in danger of a water famine, unless 
the Lord mercifully sends showers before 
the rainy season is over. The girls have 
s0a:cely any vegetables to eat. The cows 
are now suffering for want of green grass, 
and yield but little milk. 

‘People in neighboring villages are 
starving. Between two and three hun- 
dred besieged me yesterday and the day 
before, begging piteously for work. Itis 
a good thing that I had money sent me 
just at this time to start the Mukti school 
building. I was so much moved by the 
sight that Istarted work at once. One hun- 
dred and fifty are already employed, and 
another hundred will be employed next 
week. Old, weak women and little chil- 
dren come to me for food. I shall give 
them help from the little portion set 
apart by the Mukti girls for helping the 
poor starving people. This will develop 
kindness in their hearts, and they will 
learn to sympathize with helpless people. 

“Our Shirada Sadan is closed since July 
26, and I am feeling very lonely as I write 
in this empty school building. The 
plague is increasing fearfully in Poona. 








ee _ 
Yesterday the death returns were 29 
Bombay, at its worst, never had so high a 
death rate in proportion to its immensely 
large population. I went out this morn. 
ing to buy building materials for Mokti, 
Nearly all the shops were closed; people 
were fleeing in all directions; death seems 
to have left its stamp all over the city 
and the sound of weeping and wailing is 
heard in every quarter. All the Sadan 
girls are at Mukti, and I have proclaimed 
a quarantine to the people who come from 
Poona and other plague-stricken places,” 

This graphic and pathetic account of the 
situation at Poona and Khedgaum mugt 
touch the hearts and oper the purses of 
all interested in Ramabai and her blesseq 
work, No official word can add to its 
pathos and force; but it may be well to 
answer here two questions that might be 
asked by those who had not the privilege 
of hearing her story, as she told it lagt 
year, and who would gladly assist her if 
satisfied on certain points. 

“How much is required for the support 
of the two schools?” Ramabai has al- 
ways stated that $14,000 annually would 
be necessary for Mukti, with its nearly 
four hundred inmates, after the buildings 
were erected and industries started, and 
$6,000 annually for Sharada, Sadan, with 
pupils numbering from fifty to seventy. 
five. The buildings at Khedgaum are 
not yet completed; the water famine and 
plague are at present increasing the ex. 
penses of both schools; and Ramabai 
avoids debt as she does the plague, 
When funds give out, the work stops, 

‘Is Ramabai economical in her expen- 
ditures?”” She has recently sent to the 
Executive Committee an account of re. 
ceipts and expenditures from July, 1898, 
to July, 1899, duly audited by Rev. D. 0. 
Fox, of Poona, personally known to the 
Chairman asa man of undoubted integ.- 
rity and good judgment. He testifies 
strongly to the wise management, the 
generous yet economical provision in 
both homes, Other testimonies will be 
given with Ramabai’s report for Septem- 
ber. Jupitu W. ANDREWS, 

’ Chairman Executive Committee, 


FROM THE ANTIPODES. 





A number of prominent Congregational- 
ists from Australasia were present at the 
recent International Congregational Coun- 
cil in Boston, 

The leader of the Australian delegation 
was Dr. Llewellyn D. Bevan, professor of 
Old Testament Exegesis and Church His. 
tory at the Congregational College of 
Victoria in Melbourne, and pastor of the 
Queensberry Street Congregational Church 
in the same city. In answer to questions 
about equal suffrage, Dr. Bevan said: 

“The movement with us in Victoria is 
going on. We have carried it in our Legis- 
lative Assembly, but the Council has 
thrown it out, by mere force of numbers, 
not by intelligent defeat. Its success is 
assured, and the Government will make it 
one of their own measures. 

“In New Zealand I think on the whole 
the extension of the franchise to women 
is proving useful. New Zealand is highly 
adventurous in political experiment, and 
it is difficult to decide as to how far any 
effect is to be traced to the operation of 
merely one progressive measure. Cer. 
tainly there have been no evil effects ob- 
servable from the franchise. Nothing 
obnoxious to women occurs at the polling. 
All is orderly. Most people are impressed, 
I think, with the fact that the change in 
political conditions is not so very great as 
it was supposed by some and feared by 
many it would be. 

‘*‘Whatever may be the immediate effect 
of the franchise extension to women, its 
essential justice and irresistible logic, 
where government is of the people, and 
the taxed are represented, make its adop- 
tion certain. It will be the universal rule 
of Australia when we federate. It cannot 
fail of being such, for the franchise will 
follow that of each province, and some 
already have it. Hence it must extend to 
all.”’ 

One of the most striking and impressive 
speakers at the Council was Rev. Joseph 
Robertson, M. A., pastor of Stow Memo- 
rial Church at Adelaide, and principal of 
the Congregational College of South Aus- 
tralia. He has seen equal suffrage in op- 
eration, as South Australia already has it. 
In answer to the question, ‘‘Do you find 
that the bad and ignorant women vote 
more generally than the good and intelli- 
gent?’ Mr. Robertson said: 

“No. Itis rather the other way. The 
good and intelligent women, I should say 
vote more generally than the bad and 
ignorant. Equal suffrage has not given 
rise to family quarrels, nor made women 
less womanly, nor led them to neglect 
their homes and families. The fact that 
they have the vote certainly does not 
cause them to receive less respect and 
consideration socially. In short, it has 
had no evil effects, and has introduced 4 
refining influence into politics.” 

Rev. Jacob John Halley, pastor of St. 
Kilda Congregational Church at Mel 
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pourne, and secretary of the Victorian 
Congregational Union, fully confirmed 
what was said by Dr. Bevan and Mr. 
Robertson as to the complete absence of 
i]] effects from equal suffrage in the Aus- 
tralian provinces where it already pre- 
yails, and declared that it would certainly 
be extended to all the others. ‘‘Nobody 
js opposed to it but the old fogies,”’ he 
said. Mr. Halley was the most warmly 
interested in equal suffrage of all the 
gentlemen from the antipodes who were 
questioned on the subject. His daugh- 
ter, Dr. Gertrude Halley, is assistant 
demonstrator of anatomy in the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne, and all departments of 
the University are open on equal terms to 
men and women. 


INAUGURATION AT WELLESLEY. 





(Continued from Fifth Page.) 


press, lest the light that is in us should 
turn to darkness! 

It is because I believe with all my heart 
in the holiness of life that I stand here 
to-day. I believe that women have an in- 
creasingly important part to play in that 
lite. With enlarged opportunities come 
increased responsibilities — responsibili- 
ties as yet unadjusted to unaccustomed 
shoulders. itis to cast my mite into the 
treasury of the world’s experience that I 
come. Wellesley has always stood for the 
high and ideal things of life. Itis because 
] believe in divine life among mea, in the 
direct and personal connection of each 
soul with its Maker, that I dare to take 
up the great work you are committing to 
my care, 

Humanity without divinity is of the 
dust that perishes. Humanity joined to 
divinity can compass the impossible. 
Therefore on this day, at this sulemn hour 
of accepting a trust, I speak not of know!l- 
edge, wide and profitable as is that great 
field; but I speak of wisdom, the gift of 
heaven, which must descend like gentle 
rain to fructify and fertilize, or there can 
be no harvest fit for the nourishment of 
man. 

And so I take what you give me, prom- 
ising, with divine assistance, to be faith- 
ful to the trust. 

Addresses were given by President 
E iot of Harvard and President Angell of 
the University of Michigan. After the 
hymn, ‘‘A mighty fortress is our God,” 
and the benediction by Dr. Willcox, the 
procession formed again, and all went to 
luncheon. 

After luncheon, Mr. Horace E. Scudder 
acted as toast-master, and brief addresses 
were made by President Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr, President Hadley of Yale, Rev. J. 
Hirst Hollowell of England, President 
Slocum of Colorado College, President 
Carter of Williams, and Professor Palmer 
of Harvard. 

Thirty-one colleges and universities 
were represented by their presidents, 
deans, or professors, as follows: 


Harvard University, President Eliot, 
Prof. George H. Palmer; Yale University, 
President Hadley, Prof. Albert Cook; 
University of Pennsylvania, J. G. Rosen- 
garten and Prof. Lamberton; Brown Uni- 
versity, President Faunce, Prof, Benjamin 
T. Clark; Dartmouth College, Charles F. 
Richardson; Williams College, President 
Franklin Carter; Bowdoin College, Presi- 
dent Hyde; Colby College, Dean G,. E. 
Matthews; Amherst College, Prof. Anson 
D. Morse; McGill University, Principal 
Peterson, Miss Oakley; Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Prof. J. G. Van Benschoten; Mt. 
Holyoke College, President Mead, Miss 
Clara F. Stevens; University of Michigan, 
President Angell; Tufts College, Prof. 
Edwin A. Hart; Vassar College, President 
Taylor, Prof. Mary W. Whitney; Bates 
College, Prof. Thomas L, Angell, Miss 
Caroline A. Woodman; Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Dr. Harry W. 
Tyler; Cornell University, Prof. T. F. 
Crane; Boston University, Prof. Bowne; 
Clark University, Prof. E. P. Sanford, 


Prof. A. G. Webster; Smith College, 
President Seelye and Miss Norcross; 
Johns Hopkins University, President 


Daniel C. Gilman; Radcliffe College, Mrs. 
Agassiz and Dean Irwin; Bryn Mawr, 
President Thomas, Prof. Warren; Bar- 
nard College, Dean Putnam; Pembroke 
Hall, Dean Louis F. Snow; French-Ameri- 
can College, President Lee; Constanti- 
nople College, Dr. Mary M. Patrick; Colo- 
rado College, President W. F. Slocum; 
Carlton College, Miss Evans, dean; Elmira 
College, Dean Leach; Wells College, Dean 
H. F. Smith. 


ME. GARRISON APPEALS FOR THE BAKERS 








Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Last July, at the solicitation of colored 
friends interested in the family of Frazier 
B. Baker, the murdered postmaster of 
Lake City, S. C., I consented to act as 


treasurer of a fund to be raised for the 
the assistance of the disabled widow and 





the education of her children. They were 
then living in Charleston, and it was pro- 
posed that the money contributed should 
be intrusted to a leading banker of reputa- 
tion and judgment in that city, for dis- 
bursement. 

Hardly had the appeal been made, when 
the scheme to bring the Baker family to 
Boston developed, and was promptly ex- 
ecuted under the lead of Miss Jewett. 
Believing such action injudicious and 
sensational, I was forced to protest and 
to refuse coéperation. 

The net result of the various meetings, 
and other methods of collection, is $210, 
now on deposit in this city for Mrs. Bak- 
er’s benefit. I hold, in addition, $88, the 
sum of donations sent to me. The dis- 
agreement of the parties assuming re- 
sponsibility for bringing the family North, 
the consequent public distrust, and the 
final abandonment of the original pur- 
pose, have been made known through the 
columns of the daily press. 

At present the condition of the Baker 
family is pitiable. Bewildered, and un- 
able to discriminate between the different 
counsels urged upon them, it was natural 
for them to remain passive in the hands 
of the over zealous friends who went to 
South Carolina for them. At this stage 
of the proceedings, I am again asked to 
continue the suspended task, and have 
consented. 

For excellent reasons, it does not seem 
advisable for the family to return to 
Charleston. It is also their preference to 
remain here, not as stipendiaries but as 
workers. They desire to escape further 
publicity, and to find immediate employ- 
ment, 

As the result of a consultation with 
Mrs. Baker and friends, it is proposed to 
raise a total sum of $1,200 to purchase a 
small house in the vicinity of Boston and 
secure ahome. With that they are con- 
fident of earning their own living, send- 
ing the younger children to school, and 
finding their proper place in the com- 
munity. 

‘In soliciting contributions for this ob- 
ject I feel humiliated, because what should 
be the bounden duty of the government, 
whose official servant, in the discharge of 
his duty, was barbarously murdered, is 
left to private benevolence. If the assas- 
sins are beyond the reach of law, the 
protection and relief of the maimed and 
bereaved wife and children should at least 
be the nation’s responsibility. 

In default of that, I earnestly appeal for 
aid to the extent named, pledging my- 
self, in conjunction with other friends, to 
a careful use of the money contributed, 
with due publicity of receipts and ex- 
penditures. Remittances to the subjoined 
address will be promptly acknowledged. 

W. L. GARRISON. 

218 John Hancock Bldg., Boston. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

Mrs Narcissa T. Bemis, wife of Hon, 
George W. Bemis, of Independence, Ia., 
died, Aug. 9, at Lake Okoboji, whither 
she had gone in the hope of recovering 
from nervous prostration. She will be 
greatly missed and widely mourned, not 
only by the advocates of equal suffrage in 
Iowa, but by friends of the cause all over 
the country. 

Mrs. Bemis and her husband have been 
for thirty years among the most loyal and 
helpful workers for women’s enfranchise- 
ment, They have given freely both time 
and money to its promotion, and have 
been subscribers to the WomAn’s JouR- 
NAL from its inception. For many years 
Mrs. Bemis served the State Association 
as its presiding officer. She had few or 
no superiors among women. A friend 
furnishes the following interesting par- 
ticulars: 

‘‘Mrs. Bemis first came to Independence 
in 1853, at the age of 24, to visit her 
brother, Judge O. P. H. Roszell. It was 
during this stay of several moaths that 
she met Hon. George W. Bemis, who, 
upon her return to New York, followed 
her to her home in Genesee County, and 
brought her back to Iowa, his wife. Tuis 
marriage occurred April 11, 1855, and was 
a peculiarly happy union. Congenial 
tastes, harmonious opinions, and mutual 
affections conspired to thisend. A daugh- 
ter, who did not survive young woman- 
hood, and two sons, William C. and Ar- 
thur Bemis, who share their father’s loss, 
came to complete the home circle, and to 





receive the tender care of a wise and lov- 
ing mother. With all the attention she 
gave to philanthropic and reform move- 
ments, Mrs. Bemis never forgot the ties 
of family nor their supremacy. As we 
look back it is food for wonder that she 
could accomplish so much, and withal 
so well. 

“Of her private charities, her generous 
hospitality, her loyal friendships, space is 
not given here to speak, and mention can 
only be made of a few of her public ser- 
vices. They date from the early days of 
the Civil War, when, as president of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, she rode over the 
prairies day after day securing needed 
articles for soldiers in the field, and lux- 
uries for those suffering in military hos- 
pitals. The names of some of the humane 
and educational organizations which she 
contributed to originate and maintain will 
indicate the catholicity of her helpfulness. 
Among them were the Industrial School, 
the Children’s Home Society, the W. C. 
T. U., the Political Equality Club, the 
Chautauqua circle, and others of like 
purpose. Because she came to the con- 
clusion that the promotion of moral and 
social reforms more generally and natu- 
rally devolved upon women, she felt that 
their usefulness along those lines would 
be greatly augmented by political enfran- 
chisement. For this reason, she opposed 
with tireless persistency, by voice, pen, 
and petition, all statutory limitations 
based upon differences of sex. How far- 
reaching her influence has been can 
scarcely be estimated, and this without 
the sacrifice of any of the gentle, womanly 
characteristics which gained the esteem 
even of those who remained unconverted 
by her arguments. 

‘Mrs. Bemis died, as she lived, con- 
siderate of her friends, interested to the 
last in the cause of progress, and imbued 
with a sublime faith in the ultimate 
triumph of the right. Endowed with ex- 
ceptionally rare intellectual qualities and 
refined tastes, she delighted in their cul- 
tivation, and her sympathetic nature in- 
clined her always to kindly deeds. Her 
society was not only a source of pleasure, 
butan inspiration. If every one who was 
better for her having lived, as has been 
said of another, ‘were to place a rose upon 
her grave, she would rest beneath a wil- 
derness of flowers.’ 

‘“‘A memorial meeting of the Political 
Equality club was held at the home of 
Mrs. E. T. Barnett on the Wednesday 
afternoon after her decease. In the nine 
years of the club’s history Mrs. Bemis 
was its president seven years, and always 
its inspiration and most earnest worker. 
In the reminiscences offered by the mem- 
bers present, the high esteem in which 
she was held was manifest. A tribute to 
her memory was read, and her favorite 
poems. Following are the resolutions 
adopted: 

Whereas, our well-beloved president, 
Mrs. Narcissa T. Bemis, has joined the 
choir invisible, whose undying music in- 
fluences the living toward their highest 
attainments; 

Resolved, That her brilliant intellect, 
high purpose, and unwearying enthusiasm 
have been a constant inspiration in the 
work of our society, as her pure, strong, 
benignant womanhovud as been a help 
and privilege in our private lives, 

Resolved, That we extend to her be- 
reaved family our heartfelt sympathy in 
their irreparable loss, 

Resolved, That these resolutions be re- 
corded by our secretary, and that a copy 
be sent to the family and to each of the 
local newspapers for publication. 

Eunice T. BARNETT, 
ApDA Tims KLOCKER, 
Emity E, LAMB. 

‘‘At the funeral services, her recent 
home was filled by sorrowing friends who 
came to share with her bereaved family 
the final leave-taking. Seemingly in 
peaceful sleep, she lay among a wealth of 
fragrant blossoms, surrounded by those 
she loved, while the gentle voice of one 
endeared to her by long acquaintance and 
kindred ambitions spoke eloquent words 
of farewell, softened by the comforting 
presence of hope. The discourse of Miss 
Mary A. Safford, pastor of the Unity 
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Church of Sioux City, by whom the ser- 
vices were conducted, was an address full 
of sympathy and pulsating with deep re- 
ligious feeling. The speaker's complete 
belief in immortality—a confidence tanta 
mount to certainty—gave expression to 
the views of her deceased friend, who 
cherished a faith so perfect that it had 
never felt the sullying touch of doubt. 
The efficacy of trust and good works 
seems to have furnished the elemental 
tenet of her philosophy. Hence, both 
here and during her residence in Des 
Moines, she devoted herself to the inter- 
ests of education, charity, patriotism, and 
justice, with an unselfish zeal which could 
not but bear fruit.” 

It has been the privilege of Lucy Stone 
and myself, when in lowa, to meet in so- 
cial intercourse this noble woman. Her 
death comes to us as not only a public but 
a personal bereavement. i. B. B. 
+o 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





[Last week, the report of the women’s 
addresses at the International Congrega- 
tional Council crowded out a great deal of 
interesting matter, including our New York 
Letter. Our readers will be glad to have it, 
although a week after time. | 


New York, Serr, 24, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The whole town is excited over the 
‘*Dewey celebration,’’ and pictures of the 
great admiral are to be seen everywhere, 
in every sort of material, and of all shades 
of excellence. Here he smiles on porce- 
lain lamp-shades; there he frowns on 
bronze plaques; he can be bought at any 
price, from one cent upwards, and his 
strong features appear in every material, 
from cotton to velvet. If one wishes to 
be so disrespectful, one can buy a large 
likeness (?) on a hearth rug, or an iron- 
holder. The streets are already bright 
with flags afloat and with bunting draped 
in graceful folds, while the number of 
strangers is enormous. Fifth Avenue has 
lost its aristocratic distinction, and might 
be the great thoroughfare of any big city, 
so thronged is it with people representing 
every part of the Republic. The good 
looks of the avenues through which the 
procession is to pass are greatly disfigured 
by the platforms filled with seats, which 
line all of them from end to end. They 
are mostly cheap affairs,of white wood, 
but I noticed that a well-known million- 
aire had caused the one in front of his 
brown stone palace on Fifth Avenue to be 
made of dark Georgia pine. However, 
when these are crowded with people, and 
gay with banners, they will add to the 
brilliancy of the scene which, on Satur- 
day, as the military parade goes through 
the decorated streets, will be magnificent; 
and the crowning glory of the whole will 
be the temporary structures at Madison 
Square, where the reviewing stands are 
placed. A great triumphal arch has been 
erected where Broadway and Fifth Avenue 
meet. Itis modelled after the beautiful 
lines of the Arch of Titus in Rome, and 
the figures which adorn it ‘have been de- 
signed by the greatest of our own sculp- 
tors. Leading away from it to the north 
and south are high white pillars, sur- 
mounted by globes, and beyond these 
again are tall white masts. On the days 
of the celebrations, the arch and pillars 
will be adorned with flags and bunting, 
while from each mast streamers will float. 
If the skies are propitious, the display, as 
the long lines of suldiery pass thiough the 
crowded streets, will be one of the finest 
that the New World has ever seen, 

What part have women in all this pa- 
géantry? No part whatever as individuals 
of importance. Without the graceful lines 
of the female form the sculptors could 
have done but little. On the highest 
point of the great arch, in a chariot drawn 
by four horses, stands a wingéd Victory, 
and this is a majestic woman, holding out 
a wreath to the conqueror. On the sides 
of the arch are groups representing Peace, 
Industry, the Return of the Victors, etc., 
and, in all of these, whatever is gentle, 
whatever is lovely, whatever represents 
prosperity and progress, is embodied in 
womanhood; but to the individual wo- 
man no honor whatever is shown. Of 
course, the wives of influential men have 
seats on the stands, and the presence of 
well-dressed ladies will, all along the 
route, add brilliancy to the scene; but, as 
no woman may hold any official position, 
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none is recognized as entitled to take any 
part in this great demonstration. 

As I write, the cannon duwn the bay are 
thundering a welcome to the Olympia as 
she steams into the harbor, bearing the 
gallant admiral to his triumph, and the 
whistles of hundreds of craft are bidding 
him welcome. We are all rejoiced that 
he has returned in safety to his native 
land, and some of us women are thinking 
that, perchance, even in this scene, his 
heart may go back with a cry of longing 
and love to the early days, so long ago, 
when he was welcomed by the young wife 
over whose grave for so many years the 
flowers have bloomed. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Queen Victoria is said to have asked 
Lord Kitchener, when he was in England, 
if what she had heard of him were true— 
that he did not care for any woman. He 
replied that it was true with one excep- 
tion. The Queen asked for the name of 
that exception, and the Sirdar replied 
‘Your Majesty.” 

Frances Willard’s birthday was ob- 
served throughout the United States last 
week by the various temperance legions. 
The exercises were of the nature of a 
harvest home, and each legioner made an 
effort to add one new member. It was 
intended to have some special celebration 
on the birthday of Miss Gordon on July 
4, but as so many were away on summer 
vacations it was decided to combine both 
anniversaries on the same date. 

A school suffrage meeting will be held 
at the house of Mrs. E. L. Dodge, 40 Win- 
throp Street, Charlestown, Mass., Wednes- 
day, Oct. 11, at 7.45 P.M. Speakers, Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park and Mr. H. B. Black- 
well. Another meeting will be held at 
Mrs. Frisbie’s, 49 M Street, South Boston, 
Thursday, Oct. 12, at 3 P.M. Speakers, 
Mrs. Carrie Anders, Mrs. Martha M. At- 
kins, Mrs. Sarah J. Boyden, and Mr. H. 
B. Blackwell. All interested are cordially 
invited. 

A crowded and enthusiastic school suf- 
frage meeting was held Oct. 2, at the 
house of Mrs. Dorcas H. Lyman at Fan- 
euil. Addresses were made by Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park and Mr. Blackwell. 
Mrs. Anders of the Newton School Board, 
and Messrs. Aldrich and Eliot, of Brigh- 
ton, took part in the _ discussion. 
Twenty ladies promised to register. Re- 
freshments were served, and Miss M. A. 
Molineux rendered musical selections, 
Many men were present, and the meeting 
was 80 much enjoyed that it was nearly 
midnight before the last guest departed. 
Mrs. Lyman deserves great credit for the 
success of this meeting, which was due 
to her unwearied efforts. 
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The Ladies will be gratified to know 
that a most exquisite line of French Flan- 
nel Shirt Waists have been received at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street. 


The popularity of these Waists for Moun- 
tain, Seashore, and School wear is very 
great, and the Ladies look forward with 
great interest to their arrival. 
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THE SILENT VOICES. 
When the dumb Hour, clothed in black, 

Brings the dreams about my bed, 
Call me not so often back, 

Silent voices of the dead, 

Toward the lowland ways behind me, 

And the sunlight that is gone! 

Call me rather, silent voices, 
Forward tu the starry track 
Glimmering up the heights beyond me, 

On, and always on! 

— Tennyson (his last poem) 


-_—--— — 


AUTUMN. 
Little lakes of blue 'mid isles of gray, 
Thousand, thousand isles in silver sheen ; 
Summer beckons faint and far away, 
Lands of summer, isled in seas of green. 


Birds are homing in the evening sky, 
Clouds or birds, gold-winged, and rose 
above. 
What fine company flies home on high? 
Like the Dove of Pentecost, the dove. 


Little souls in flight so sure and bold, 
Living gold on gold and tame on tlame, 
Flying south before the winter cold 
To that land where never winter came. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


-_—--— 


ALONG THE SHURE. 
My life is like a stroll upon the beach, 
As near the ocean’s edge as | can go; 
My tardy steps its waves sometimes o’er- 
reach, 
Sometimes I stay to let them overflow. 


My sole employment ‘tis and scrupulous 


care 

To place my gains beyond the reach of 
tides, 

Each smoother pebble, and each shell more 
rare, 


Which Ocean kindly to my hand contides. 


I have but few companions on the shore; 
They scorn the strand who sail upon the 
sea; 
Yet oft I think the ocean they’ve sailed o’er 
Is deeper known upon the strand to me. 


The middle sea contains no crimson dulse, 
Its deeper waves cast up no pearls to view ; 

Along the shore my hand is on its pulse, 
And I converse with many a shipwrecked 


crew. — Thoreau. 
THE PARSON'S WIFF, THE CHIEF OF 
POLICE. 
BY JAY nase: waiieseiol. Db. Dd. 





“The first Methodist parson’s wife in 
this town became the chief of police. 
Would you like to hear how it came 
about?” 

My host in a Western city had been dis- 
cussing the woman question, We had at- 
tended the Methodist Annual Conference 
then in session in the place, and had 
listened with great interest to the debate 
upon the admission of women to the Gen- 
eral Conference. The Conference was 
about equally divided, and the discussion 
was stirring and vigorous. My host was 
strongly in favor of the admission of 
women, while his wife was earnestly op- 
posed to it. After dinner my host joking- 
ly said as he looked at his wife: 

**My good wife is afraid it will degrade 
a woman to elect her to a Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference, but you cannot convince 
her that it degraded the parson’s little 
girl-wife to make her chief of police. I 
was a young man, and lived here when 
the first Methodist sermon was preached 
in one of our saloons. The saloon was 
turned into achapel, and quite a vigorous 
society was organized in a few months. 

“The town was filled with excitement 
one day by the word flying from mouth to 
mouth: ‘A woman came to town to- 
day!’ " 

‘It was a great event. ‘There were but 
six women in the place, and they were a 
hard lot. To have the female population 
increased to seven, and the latest comer 
to be a modest, pretty young girl, as she 
was said to be, excited an interested re- 
mark from every man who heard it. The 
former proprietor of the saloon which had 
been turned into the Methodist church 
entered a saloon when the matter was 
under discussion. He was greeted, as 
every one had been who came in, with 
the remark: 

“ ‘Say, did you know another woman 
came to town to-day?’ 

“One-eyed Jack, as he was familiarly 
known, instead of being surprised, said, 
rather carelessly: 

‘**T was introduced to her an hour ago.’ 

‘A roar of laughter from the incredu- 
lous crowd made the stolid face a trifle 
redder than usual, and the single eye 
gleam with a fiercer light. Striking the 
bar with his huge clinched fist, until the 
bottles and glasses leaped and clattered, 
he repeated his remark with a terrible 
oath: 

‘**T was introduced to her an hour ago, 
as I have already said once. She is the 
parson’s wife. She is one of the nicest 
and prettiest little women you ever saw. 
She treated me as politely as if [ had been 
the Prince of Wales. I'll stand treat to 


the crowd that will drink to the parson’s 


| worst saloons in the place. 





wife. The fellow that refuses to drink, 
or ever speaks disrespectfully of the only 
decent woman in town, had better select 
his weapon before he speaks, for he will 
have to fight me at sight.’ 

‘*There was little need of Jack’s threat. 
The parson had so completely won the 
rough element of the town by his genial 
tact and fearless bearing that every man 
would count it an honor to fight to the 
death for him at the drop of ahat. To 
kuow that the bold, powerful man, whom 
they so greatly admired, had a young and 
beautiful wife, stirred to the heart’s core 
every man who had a spark of manhood 
remaining. 

“The rude shanty which was the tem- 
porary parsonage was on the main street, 
and within a few doors of three of the 
The day the 
parson’s wife arrived and moved into her 
new home, a street-light occurred in front 
of one of the saloons, and ended at the 
door of the parsonage, One of the fight- 
ers, a worthless and villainous ruffian, fell 
against the parsonage door, bleeding 
from a dozen terrific gashes. The par- 
son’s wife had been a witness of the whole 
affray. As the last vicious thrust of a 
huge bowie-knife ended the fight, with a 
cry of terror she sprang to the door to 
prevent, if possible, what she fully be- 
lieved was murder. As she opened the 
door, the huge form of the desperado fell 
into the hall-way at her feet. His face 
was white, his eyes were staring, and his 
blood was streaming from a_ severed 
artery in ghastly spurts. She stepped 
over the body of the wounded man, and 
cried to the standers-by: 

‘**Run for the doctor, 
dying.’ 

‘*When the doctor arrived, he found the 
parson’s wife had checked the flow of the 
blood as skilfully as any surgeon could 
have done. She was white as marble, but 
as cool as ice. Her little hands were 
bathed in blood, but she had saved the 
cur’s life. The doctor examined her 
surgery, and said: 

‘**Madam, I could not have done so well 
myself. [ presume you are the parson’s 
wife. Permit me to say,’ as he lifted his 
hat and madea formal bow, ‘the parson 
is to be congratulated, and so is this vil- 
lainous ruffian. A few seconds more 
would have ended his worthless life. I 
doubt, madam, whether it was worth 


the man is 


| staining your white hands to save it.’ 


‘**His soulis worth a thousand worlds 
like this,’ she replied, quietly. 

*“*f presume you are right, but L fear 
his soul, if he has one, will never be 
saved. He might as well die at one time 
as another, so far as saving his soul is 
concerned. But, madam, if you desire to 
continue your mercy and save this man’s 
life, you will have to play the part of a 
purse as well as that of a surgeon. Ue 
cannot be moved for a day or two. [am 
sorry that such an experience should 
mark your first day in our place.’ 

“Thus two more of our citizens had 
been introduced to the parson’s wife the 
first day she arrived. A few days’ nurs 
ing brought the injured man around all 
right so he could be moved, He was flush 
with money, and offered a princely sum 
for the care he had received. The little 
woman refused the money with the air of 
aqueen. She advised him to send his 
money to his friends at home. She said 
as he was about to go: 

‘**If you wish to repay me for my trifl- 
ing service, give your heart to Jesus, who 
died to save you.’ 

“She saved him, | think. He never 
tasted a drop of liquor after his parting 
from her. As soon as he bad fully re- 
covered he left town. We heard that he 
had gone home, and had settled down to 
a decent life. 

‘Before the parson’s wife had been in 
town a week, another fight occurred in 
front of the parsonage. A hundred men 
were looking on with delight as two en- 
raged men were beating, biting, and goug- 
ing each other like savage beasts. A 
woman’s voice, clear and strong, with a 
ring of scorn and disgust thrilling every 
word into fire, startled the mob. The 
parson’s wife stood in her open door: 

‘**And you call yourselves men, shame 
on you! What amanly thing, indeed, itis 
to stand by and encourage these beasts to 
abuse each other like that. Shame on 
you! shame!’ 

‘*Before a word could be spoken, she 
walked deliberately into the crowd and, 
seizing the man who had the advantage of 
his antagonist and was savagely pounding 
him, she dashed him aside with a vigor 
that amazed the mob. Standing between 
the panting, bleeding combatants, she 
spoke with a cutting sternness that made 
them both flinch and drop their eyes, 
abashed. Her presence and words had 
surprised them into sobriety. One of the 
men, who had been very seriously injured, 
began to sway unsteadily, and then sud- 
denly fell insensible at her feet. Look- 
ing the other sternly in the face, she 
said: 

‘**Are you @ man or a beast? Did you 
have a woman for a mother? Oh, how 





could you so far forget your manhood as 
to shame even a brute with your cruelty?” 

“The man, startled and cowed, slunk 
away into the crowd without a word. The 
parson’s wife turned to minister to the 
man at her feet. She found him as help- 
less as a log, and very dangerously hurt. 
She spoke in such tones of command that 
none thought of refusing to obey: 

***Pick him up, and carry him into the 
parsonage!’ 

“Upon the same bed from which the 
other injured man had just arisen, this 
one was laid. He was carefully and ten- 
derly nursed back to life and strength. 
The day |« '«ft he kissed the little wo- 
man’s hand aud cried like a child.’ She 
made him kneel down with her while she 
prayed for him. He went out of the house 
with a new light in his eye. He went 
straight to the saloon where be knew he 
would find the man who had beaten him. 
The crowd made aring for another fight 
as soon as they saw him enter. He quick- 
ly said: 

***Boys, I have been nursed back to life 
by an angel, who prayed to God five min- 
utes ago to help me live a better life. She 
brought me back to my innocent boyhood 
days, when I knelt at my mother’s knee. 
My mother died with her hand on my 
head, praying to God to keep me from 
sin and help me meet her in heaven. 
When the parson’s wife put her hand on 
my head and prayed for me, she used al- 
most the very words my mother uttered 
with her dying breath. My heart went all 
to pieces. Boys, I have done with all this 
wickedness.’ 

“Turning to the man who had socruelly 
abused him, he said: 

**Tom, old chum, I want to ask your 
pardon before all the boys. I was in the 
wrong. I began the fight without any 
cause, I deserved more than I received. 
You know, old fellow, my lifelong friend, 
if I had not been crazy drunk I would not 
have struck you, | have always loved you 
like a brother. Give me your hand, Tom, 
and say you forgive me. I’m going home 
to begin a new life.’ 

“The two men clasped hands for an in- 
stant, as the tears poured down their 
bearded cheeks like rain. They were boy- 
hood playmates from the same neighbor- 
hood in the East. The left the saloon to- 
gether, and went home the same day. 

‘The parsonage was named the hospi- 
tal the first week the parson’s wife came 
totown. These two incidents did more 
to preserve the peace than a dozen police- 
men could have done. The moment two 
men began to bandy words which threat- 
ened to end in blows, some bystander 
would shout: 

***Boys, here’s another fellow who has 
engaged a cot at the hospital!’ 

“The good-natured jeer was taken up 
by the crowd, and others would reply: 

***Run and tell the parson’s wife to send 
her stretcher for her next patient!’ 

“The fight was off at once. Street 
brawls almost wholly ceased. Even the 
rude, buvisterous, profane, and obscene 
language which, before the parson’s wife 
came, polluted the very air in every part 
of the town, was almost completely ban- 
ished. ‘The plucky little woman had the 
habit of appearing unexpectedly wherever 
a crowd of men had gathered. She ac- 
cepted with a sweet smile and a gracious 
bow the deference of the rough, coarse 
men, who always said as she approached: 

‘* ‘Hats off, boys, the parson’s wife!’ 

‘She came to us like an angel to a mob 
of demons. We had forgotten God; we 
had lost our manhood; we had almost lost 
our respect for the womanhood of our 
mothers and sisters. This little woman, 
scarcely more than a gir! in size or years, 
was as fearless as if she felt that she was 
surrounded by a legion of angels. She 
rebuked sin with words that stung and 
burned like living fire. The sinner could 
not get angry. He knew that if he were 
to get sick or be injured, the first person 
to minister to bim would be the little wo- 
man. Many a poor wretch was taken to 
her best room, and as tenderly nursed as 
if he had been of royal blood. She was as 
skilful in dressing a wound as the best- 
trained surgeon. She knew more about 
medicine than any doctor in town. She 
was never excelled as a nurse. No disease 
had any terrors for her. You can imagine 
that it did not take long for her to become 
the idol of such God-forsaken ruffians as 
we were. In one month she had but one 
title. It was bestowed upon her by a 
unanimous vote. Everybody called her 
‘the chief of police.’’’—N. Y. Independent. 
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MARRIAGE QUESTION IN THE PHILIPPINES 

The marriage question, according to re- 
ports that have come to army officers in 
Washington, is receiving a good deal of 
attention in the Philippines. This has 
been caused by the fact that in several 
instances our soldiers have taken mestizo 
wives. In one case a captain in one of 
the Western regiments that is now in San 
¥rancisco went through a marriage be- 
fore a chaplain with a handsome mestizo 





woman, and when it came time for bis 
regiment to sail home, deserted her. Al- 
though she came out to the Grant and 
asked to see him before the transport 
should separate them, she was refused 
permission to do so and was left to her 
fate. The officer, it is said by his fellow 
officers, had a wife and a family at home 
in the Western State in which he lived. 
To settle the question of what sort ofa 
marriage was legal under the present 
régime in the islands, a number of the 
chaplains united in a request to Gen. Otis 
asking for instructions as to the legality 
of a marriage ceremony performed by a 
Protestant clergyman. The matter was 
referred to Judge Rolf Platt, keeper of 
the notarial record, with instructions to 
examine the Spanish law and give an 
opinion on the subject. Judge Platt, 
after a careful study of the matter, has 
decided that the Spanish law must be 
observed until the American Congress 
provides a substitute for it, and that the 
Spanish law does not recognize the legal- 
ity of a marriage performed by a Protes- 
tant clergyman, except where one or both 
of the contracting parties are foreigners, 
and in such case the facts must be re- 
corded with the Consul representing the 
country from which the party or parties 
hail. As the Spanish law does not recog- 
nize the civil contract, the conclusion is 
that the military authority should pro- 
vide for the performance by proper offici- 
als of the civil contract. — Washington 
Correspondence Philadelphia Ledger. 
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HOME ECONOMICS CONFERENCE. 


The Lake Placid Conference on Home 
Economics has closed after a busy week, 
which proved even more practically use- 
ful than its promoters had hoped. Two 
or three sessions daily were held, the aft- 
ernoons usually being given up to excur- 
sions on the lakes or drives to points of 
interest. Of the 22 topics announced for 
possible discussion, 16 were reached, be- 
sides a large amount of miscellaneous 
business. The officers of 1899, Prof. Ellen 
H. Richards, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, chairman, and Miss 
Anna Barrows, editor of The American 
Kitchen Magazine, secretary, were con- 
tinued for next year, and by unanimous 
vote the invitation of the Lake Placid 
Club for an annual conference was ac- 
cepted. 

The name ‘Home Economics’’ was 
agreed upon as the best title for the whole 
general subject, and it was determined to 
consider it as a distinct section of the 
general subject of economics, so that it 
should find a logical place in the college 
and university course, and not be con- 
fused with the mere household arts often 
taught under the larger name. 

It was determined to gather as complete 
a collection as possible of books, pam- 
phlets, and other matter relating to home 
economics and household arts, showing 
the history and development of the work. 
The New York State Library having al- 
ready begun such a collection, the Confer- 
ence determined to use its efforts towards 
its completion, so that at one point in the 
country there should be available the full- 
est possible library on these special sub- 
jects. 

Substantial work was done on various 
topics, which were then placed in charge 
of committees to report upon next year. 
The subjects are as follows: 

“Classification of Literature of Home 
Economics according to Library Meth- 
ods,’’ Mrs. Melvil Dewey, Miss Myrtilla 
Avery, and Miss Mary Wright Plummer; 
‘Courses of Study for Public Schools, and 
Training Teachers Therefor,’’ Miss Helen 
Kinne, Miss Louisa A. Nicholas, and Mrs. 
N.S. Kedzie; ‘‘Courses of Study in Home 
Economics in Colleges and Universities, 
Compilation of Existing Courses Bearing 
on this Topic, and Outline for Future 
Use,’ Mrs. Mary Roberts Smith, Miss 
Marion Talbot, and Mrs. Alice Peloubet 
Norton; ‘Mission Work and Kitchen 
Garden Classes,’’ Miss Emily Huntington; 
‘Sim plified Methods of Housekeeping,” 
Miss Maria Parloa, Miss Maria Daniell, 
and Mrs.Mary Hinman Abel; ‘Programme 
and Membership for 1900,”’ Mrs, Ellen H. 
Richards, Miss Anna Barrows, and Mrs. 
W. G. Shailer; to prepare a paper on the 
qualifications necessary for the highest 
leadership in work for the home, and the 
provision which should be made to give 
college women the technical training re- 
quired, Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton; to 
present the results of this Conference at 
the meeting of the National Household 
Economic Association at Chicago, in Oc- 
tober, Mrs. W. G. Shailer. 

A full report of the week’s Conference 
will be issued in pamphlet form, The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and his associates 
were thanked for the work already done 
for home economics, and were urged to 
issue more bulletins representing original 
and scientific research of the type of Mrs. 
Abel’s ‘‘Sugar as Food,’’ and Mr. Woods’s 
‘Meats: Their Composition and Cook- 
ing.”” The Conference also offered its 
active coéperation in any way that the 
Department might suggest. Definite ex- 
pression was also given in the two follow- 
ing votes: 

Recommendation —We recommend to 





schools of ‘Home Economics” anq 
**Housebold Arts’’that they keepin touch 
not only with the United States Depart. 
ment of Agriculture and its work on these 
lines, but with the colleges, universities 
and experiment stations of their own 
States. Problems arising in these schools 
might often be submitted to the experi. 
ment stations for solution. 

State recognition -- Whereas, in the 
opinion of this Conference the time hag 
come when public interests demand the 
recognition by the State of the important 
sociologic problem of the home; there. 
fore, 

Resolved, That State Legislatures be 
asked to give to household arts and home 
economics the same practical encourage. 
ment which they now give to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts by providing suita. 
ble instruction in State schools and col. 
leges, by publications, by travelling libra- 
ries, institutes, and the other agencies for 
extension, teaching, and home education 


20S 
VASSAR GIRLS WELCOME DEWEY. 


Five hundred Vassar College girls joined 
in a unique demonstration in honor of 
Admiral Dewey on Sept. 29. Look-outs 
in the observatory announced that the 
Olympia had been sighted, and the news 
was spread throughout the college by 
means of large posters on every bulletin 
board, and the signal was given to organ- 
ize the parade. Then there was a rush 
for the Circle, where the marching line 
was formed. The column was headed by 
Sousa’s band, which contained an unusu- 
ally large drum and several new pieces, 
such as tin fifes and combs. The proces- 
sion consisted of Mayor Van Wyck of New 
York, several savage-looking Filipinos, 
evidently Dewey’s captives, and battalions 
of soldiers in red, white, and blue, and 
resplendent with countless flags. 

The line of march was from the Circle 
to the President’s bouse, thence to the 
lake, where a semi-circle was formed 
around the Mayor. Then, as a boat hove 
in sight, there arose a mighty shout for 
Dewey, and a prominent figure, easily 
recognized as the great Admiral, arose, 
and bowed his acknowledgments to all, 
As the vessel gently glided into port he 
stepped upon the wharf, and was warmly 
welcomed by Mayor Van Wyck, and by 
the playing of the band and the cheers of 
the assembled multitude. He was then 
led to his chariot, the procession formed 
again, and the hero, drawn by his captives 
and followed by his faithful sailors, was 
escorted in triumph to the Circle, at the 
entrance of which was a beautiful tri- 
umphal arch bearing the words, ‘‘Wel- 
come, Dewey.” 

Again the procession drew up inside the 
Circle, and, in a few words, the Mayor 
welcomed the Admiral, and presented 
him with a loving cup. To this Dewey 
replied, expressing his appreciation of 
the gift and the happiness he felt at being 
thus honored. This was followed by 
deafening cheers. Then the nation’s 
hero was escorted to his home, and the 
procession disbanded. 





a em ee 


EDUCATION FOR CUBAN GIRLS. 


Some friends of Cuba conceived the 
happy idea of assisting Cuban young men 
toward an education, pending such time 
as the island shall be turned over to the 
Cubans ard leave them free to establish 
their own public school system. The re- 
sult was the Cuban Educational Associa- 
tion. Major General Joseph Wheeler is 
the president, and Mr. Gilbert K, Har- 
roun, widely known through his connec- 
tion with Union College, is the secretary 
and treasurer. Others engaged in the 
work are Alexander E. Orr, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Ph. D., Albert Shaw, 
Ph. D., Wm. H. Baldwin, Jr. The late 
General Calixto Garcia was one of the 
directors and took a deep interest. The 
object of the association met with an 


‘*It is an Ill Wind 
That Blows Nobody Good.’”’ 
That small ache or pain or 
weakness is the ‘‘ ill wind’’ 
that directs your attention to 
the necessity of purifying 
your blood by taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. Then your 
whole body receives good, 
for the purified blood goes 
tingling to every organ. 
is the great remedy for all 
ages and both sexes. 
Dyspepsia — “ Complicated ith 
liver and hidney trouble, I suffered for 
years from dyspepsia, with severe pains. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla made me strong and 
hearty.”” $F. B. Emerton, Auburn, Me. 



























Never Disappoints 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the nou-irritating and 
“only cathartic to take with Hood's Sarsaparilla- 
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ship would make a list far exceeding the 
limits of this article, ranging from well- 
known private institutions to our great 
universities, and including every section 
of the United States. 

The girls and young Cuban women, 
who were not taken into consideration at 
all when theassociation was incorporated, 
have nevertheless risen up with a unani- 
mous request for the same advantages 
that are to be offered to their favored 
brothers. During my residence in Cuba 
| talked with scores of these ambitious 
girls, hearing on every side the heartfelt 
ery, ‘‘Ob, if we could only be educated 
like the American women!” 

It is the same in the country and in the 
city; all are alike imbued with the spirit 
of progress, and are yearning with all the 
zeal of a newly awakened thirst for knowl- 
edge. The illiteracy of seventy-six per 
cent. of the population is about equally 
divided between the men and the women, 
and if Cuba is to forge ahead her women 
must be educated as well as her men. 
That this can never be adequately done 
until Cuba has her own system of educa- 
tion, her own public schools, colleges and 
universities, ber own facilities for special 
and technical training, is evident. It 
would, of course, be a more difficult and 
delicate task to bring young Cuban wom- 
en to the United States than to bring 
young men; yet some such step would be 
an eminently practical one, provided it 
were made a condition that each one 
should return to Cuba to teach for a 
specified term of years. I met a number 
who are quite capable of taking such an 
education with credit; and so ambitious 
is the Cuban woman, so high her sense of 
honor and so quick is she to appreciate a 
benefit that there is no risk involved in 
bestowing upon her the boon of the re- 
quired tiaining.—Mary C. Francis, in 
N. Y. Independent. 
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MRS. WIDDRINGTON’S LECTURES. 


The social problems which the Fabian 
Society in England has for many years 
specially studied are now attracting wide- 
spread interest in the United States, The 
Society has decided to send us one of its 
most effective speakers, who will explain 
to Americans the latest developments of 
political philosophy in England, and also 
learn what American reformers are now 
thinking and doing. ‘The lecturer soon to 
arrive is Mrs. Percy Widdrington, well- 
known for some years past as Miss Enid 
Stacy, a name she still uses for lecturing 
purposes. After a high school and uni- 
versity college education, Miss Stacy took 
the London B. A. degree at the age of 
twenty two. She had already worked in 
the labor movement, and after taking her 
degree in 1890 she spent some years earn- 
ing her livelihood by ‘‘coaching’’ and 
spending her leisure in organizing the 
women factory hands of Bristol into 
Trades Unions. She was elected a Fabian 
in 1891, and her ability as a lecturer soon 
after created a demand for. her services 
from the newly organized Independent 
Labor Party throughout Great Britain. 
She was elected to the small National 
Administrative Council of this party in 
1894, and retained her seat till she re- 
signed, on her marriage in 1897 with the 
kev. Percy Widdrington, M. A. In 1895 
she was selected by the Fabian Society as 
the first lecturer under the Hutchinson 
Trust, and, after some months’ study, 
she delivered a number of successful 
courses of lectures in industrial centres 
of the north of England. Since then she 
has devoted six months each year to lec- 
turing and political work at parliamen- 
tary and other elections. Miss Stacy pro- 
poses to stay for about six weeks in the 
Eastern States. She has several lectures 
on social questions, such as ‘The Ideals 
of Citizenship; ‘‘Municipal Socialism ;” 
“Trade Depression: Its Cause and Cure;” 
“The Problem of the Slums;’ ‘‘Democ- 
racy and Imperialism,’’ but she means to 
speak more particularly on women’s sub- 
jects, as ‘‘Women and Politics; ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage;’ “Women in the Industrial 
World; ‘‘The Ethics of Shopping;’’ 
“Women’s Work in British Local Govern- 
ment.”’ 

Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett says in a 
Private letter: 

I have heard Mrs. Widdrington speak 











gaged in the pastime found the grief of 
the mother too real to allow them to per- 
sist in the fun. They were a professor 
and five seniors from an Eastern college, 
and the scene of their adventure was the 
Seneca Indian Reservation, near the line 
between Pennsylvania and New York. 

They came upon a couple of little cubs 
snuggled away in the bush, and scarcely 
realizing what they did, carried them to 
their boat and covered them with a coat. 
Then they hastily pushed off and paddled 
up-stream to be farther from the infuri- 
ated mother when she should discover 
her loss. 

The little fellows kept up a continual 
crying, and soon a plunge caused the 
travellers to look back, and there was the 
old bear puffing and floundering across in 
search of her babies. 

The almost human intelligence and 
solicitude she displayed made it no easy 
matter to persist in the abduction of the 
cubs. Pressing on ahead of the boat a 
few rods, she would plunge into the 
stream and intercept it, and when evaded 
and passed, would take to the bank again 
and repeat the attempt with increased 
cunning. 

Her actions were intensely human, She 
screamed and scolded, wept and moaned, 
her tears flowing freely, her lips and 
under jaw trembling. She hid her face 
in her paws, and then held them forth as 
if beseeching. Some of the party were 
for giving up the cubs, but others held 
out. 

The babies whimpered incessantly, and 
the mother’s demonstrations of grief 
grew more touching. Her anger seemed 
to abate, but in its place came more plain- 
tive tones. She showed no signs of aban- 
doning the chase. 

At last it was decided to surrender the 
cubs, and the boat was pulled across to 
the bank opposite to the old bear. There 
the little ones were gently placed on the 
sandy beach, and the party burried back 
to the boat. They were none too soon, 
for the instant they lifted her babies in 
sight the mother started across. 

She went to the cubs, nosed them over, 
searching for wounds, and then licked 
their giossy fur affectionately, crying 
meanwhile, like a human mother weeping 
for joy. Then after reproaching tle 
travellers furiously for a minute, she 
took both cubs up by the neck, and hold- 
ing them in her great jaws, carried them 
off into the woods. 


ST. JOHN NOTES. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

One of the most interesting features, to 
wome., of the St. John (N. B.) Interna- 
tional Exposition, was the well-conducted 
café under the management of a society 
of ladies. In former years the café has 
been let by tender to hotel or restaurant 
men, and general dissatisfaction has been 
the result. Not so this year. Dinner 
parties and luncheons were even given, s0 
perfect was the management. 

The ladies who so successfully con- 
ducted this enterprise, were twenty-five 
members of the Sussex Trinity Church 
sewing circle, organized thirty-two years 
ago. The only active remaining charter 
member, Mrs. Arnold, told me they had 
met discouragement in the undulating 
from all their friends who had said they 
would encounter all kinds of rudeness, 
But they have met with universal kindness 
from both the management and patrons, 
Mrs. Arnold is a dignified woman, with 
snowy hair, well fitted for generalship. 
She said in conclusion, “‘Yuou see, our 
church was in debt, we needed the money, 
and the way seemed open. We have suc- 
ceeded. The work has not degraded us; 
we have dignified the labor.”’ 

I write this for the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL, 
feeling that we should encourage other 
women who are timid about venturing 
into new fields. 

Another enterprise, at the same exhibi- 
tion, is worth recording. A city hotel, 
conducted by two ladies, bad a parlor on 
the main floor of the building free co all 
patrons of the exhibition, where they 
might meet their friends, write a letter, or 
rest. It was beautifully fitted up in 
harmonizing tints of green. A young lady 
was in attendance throughout the day 
and evening. This is the first time a 














work would be to furnish the means to 
continue it, She writes: 

Can you find space for an appeal for 
more aid to the work that is being carried 
on at Van, in Armenia, for over 500 or- 
plans and for the support of many hun- 
dreds of destitute women and children, 
through the iodustrial relief work with 
which | was formerly connected? A letter 
of the greatest urgency has just come to 
me from Rev. G. C. Reynolds, who has the 
general charge of it, begging me to use 
every means in my power to help him to 
continue this work. The absolute desti- 
tution of the people, especially of the 
village farming population, and the dan- 
gers of continued and increased scarcity 
of bread next winter through lack of seed- 
corn, led those in charge of the relief 
work to use every endeavor, and all the 
funds at their disposal, to provide against 
this calamity. The wisdom of this distri- 
bution of seed corn cannot be doubted, as 
it by so much diminishes the future de- 
mand for help. But the result is that 
the regular work is now much hampered 
for funds, and calls for immediate exer- 
tions just now to care for the present 
needs. I think if there could be a full 
appreciation of what it means to have 500 
homeless, friendless waifs taken in from 
the streets and hovels, clothed, fed, kindly 
treated, taught trades and the elementary 
school branches, and brought to a know!l- 
edge of the wisdom that is profitable for 
the life that now is and that is to be, it 
would cause many a generous gift to be 
sent to aid this work, as well as many a 
cheering word to those who are doing it 
—heavily burdened. 


Contributions for the industrial relief 
work in Van may be sent to Brown Bros. 
& Co., 59 Wall Street, New York. 

ie 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MINNESOTA. 


DopGE CENTRE, MINN., SEPT, 25, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

Your many readers wil! rejoice to learn 
that aggressive work for the woman suf- 
frage cause has begun in our State. 
Claiming to be the “Star of the North,” 
Minnesota should shine brilliantly in this 
respect. Ranking high educationally, and 
winning many prizes for her products, 
she cannot afford to be behind her neigh- 
boring States in the cause of equal rights. 
The first gun was recently fired in this 
‘‘booming’’ town in Southern Minnesota by 
acounty convention with an instructive 
programme carried ont to the letter. Miss 
Laura A. Gregg made tle opening address, 
followed by asymposium: ‘‘Does the Wife 
and Mother Need the Ballot?’ Mrs. C. F. 
Shultes; ‘‘Does the Working Woman Need 
It?” Mrs. Madeline Holiday; ‘Does the 
Professional Woman Need It? Does the 
Taxpaying Woman Need [t?’’ Mrs. Evelyn 
H. Belden, of Iowa, Mrs. J. K. Fancher, 
and Rev. Ida C. Hultin made addresses. 
Conferences, discussions, question box, 
and music varied the exercises. 

The National American Society has 
shown much acumen in placing in this 
field women of so much ability, culture, 
and magnetism. Miss Laura A. Gregg, of 
Kansas, is especially gifted as an organ- 
izer. Upon her first visit here there were 
not a half dozen avowed su ffragists in the 
place. The subject had been so little agi- 
tated that much ignorance prevailed. A 
few days before the convention a woman 
of average intelligence aciually asked the 
writer, ‘What was the difference between 
the Woman Suffrage Association and the 
Red Cross Society?” 

Despite discouragement, Miss Laura 
Gregg insisted upon planting bere the 
standard of equal rights, and the result 
has proved the wisdom of her dauntless 
spirit. A county and town organization 
was effected, with leaders who will push 
the work, expecting somewhat rugged 
climbing up the steeps to victory. One 
thing is greatly in our favor; we have no 
great liquor element to combat. There is 
here no beer or wine industry, which has 
been detrimental to success in some West- 
ern States. Surely, such an antagonist 
ought to be our best argument among 
all men and women, who are striving to 
‘‘make the world better.’’ 

Fanny L. FANCHER, Cor. Sec. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., SEPT. 26, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Political Equality Club of Minne- 
apolis held an executive meeting Satur- 
























































day, tu arrange its work for the coming 
year, 

A visiting committee of five was ap- 
pointed tur each ward to invite new 
mem bers. 

The programme committee reported a 
list of subjects and speakers available for 
ward meetings. It was decided this year 
to add an extension department, and to 
send a copy of the list of speakers to 
each woman’s club in the city. Speakers 
will be furnished without charge. The 
school franchise committee are chairman, 
Mrs. May Dudley Greeley, Mrs. A. T. 
Anderson, Mrs. 8. A. Stockwell. 

State dues, $17, were ordered paid. 

It was voted to send greetings to the 
eighteen county conventions now in prog- 
ress in the three Southern tiers of coun 
ties in Minnesota, conducted by the na 
tional officers. Delegates were elected to 
the State suffrage convention to be held 
in Albert Lea, Oct. 9, 10, 1899. The dele- 
gates are Dr. Ethel E. Hurd, May Dudley 
Greeley, Mrs, Sanford Niles, Mis. A. T. 
Anderson, Dr, Bessie Park Haines, Mar- 
tha Scott Anderson, Dr, Cora Smith 
Eaton, Mrs. Rachel C. Rhenn, and three 
others to be named later. 

May DupLry GREELEY, Sec. 

30 North 12th Street. 








“Every well man hath his ill day.” 
When ‘a bit off or when seriously ill 
you should take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
get well. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massacho- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.’ 

Price of Sizg'e Leaflets, 15 cents per hun. 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thin one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for J0 cents 

Address OnLy Leaflet Department, 

WomAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyomin 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J 
W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want te 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloya 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. _ 

A Humble Aévocate, vy Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


by Lucy 


Lucy 
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MEDICAL REGISTER 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899. 


Tufts College Medica! 
School, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


Is the only regular co-educational medicet 
college in New England whose Diplomas are re- - 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society 


Will commence its next regular course >f lecture. 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corn> 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1809. 
For further information or catalogues, adare» 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICER AND KKSIDRNCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENK) AL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMER 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


OF 


Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 


in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 





Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





I'he Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALt PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALSY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. i57°. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Kecitations. ip 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev ANNs 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLackwe.t, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman's 
JouRna. Office, 3 Park St . Boston, Mas. 
Price, postpaid. 50 cents 


SHORTHAND 








BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.¥ 
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ELOYAL 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Miss Susan B. Anthony writes of tho 
recent International Congregational Coun- 
cil: “I am glad the Woman's JOURNAL 
sees the full significance of women being 
admitted as delegates and put on the pro- 
gramme as speakers in that great religious 
body. One would suppose this fact would 
shame the Methodist Episcopal hierarchy 
for not taking down the bars that keep 
their women out from ordination and 
from membership in the General Confer- 
ence, The Methodist women ought to be 
stirred up to renew their appeals to the 
General Conference of 1900 for admission 
to perfect equality of rights in the church, 
from the bottom to the very top.” 

The Union Signal says: ‘‘While the 
great Methodist Church has been discuss- 
ing and voting with earnestness and 
solemnity as to whether it is the proper 
thing for women to sit in the General 
Conference, women have been quietly 
taking their seats in the International 
Council of Congregational churches with- 
out argument or comment. At the recent 
meeting of that body in Boston, there 
were eight women delegates, three from 
the United States, four from England and 
one from Canada. According to the year 
book of the Congregational churches of 
this country, there are twenty-four or- 
dained women preachers in that denomi- 
nation.”’ 

Before her formal appointment as chap- 
lain to the State penitentiary at Laramie, 
Wyo., Mrs. May Preston Slosson devoted 
several hours each week to teaching the 
convicts a better way of life. When Gov- 
ernor Richards became persuaded that the 
welfare of the prisoners called for the ap- 
pointment of a chaplain, he naturally 
turned his eyes on the clergymen 
of the State. The citizens looked 
for the appointment of some popu- 
lar religious Jeader, but the convicts held 
independent convictions, and at an enthu- 
siastic gathering, one day, in the room 
used as a chapel, they petitioned the Gov- 
ernor with one voice that Mrs. Slosson be 
appointed State chaplain. 

In her teaching, the Bible is not the 
only text-book used by Mrs. Slosson, who 
believes that there are many more or less 
‘inspired’ writings. Sometimes she reads 
the simpler passages of Emerson, and 
sometimes the allegories of 
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in general, and in the church in particu- 
lar, although acknowledging that the 
social and economic status of women at 
present justifies a change in opportunities 
to be afforded them in public life and the 
struggle for existence. Rather strangely, 
Stécker, who himself is conservative, op- 
posed Nathusius in a pronounced way, 
although not advocating any radical meas- 
ures. At this conference a lady present 
asked for permission to speak, but was 
denied, nominally “for want of time.” 
At the more liberal conference in Keil, 
where Kaftan and Harnack were the man 
speakers, though not on the woman ques- 
tion, the chief speaker, by special invita- 
tion, on this matter, was Miss Dr. Wind- 
scheid, daughter of the famous law pro- 
fessor, and herself the first doctor of 
philosophy created by a German univer- 
sity (Heidelberg, about four years ago). 
She aimed to demonstrate that the higher 
or university privileges must be accorded 
woman in the coming century, because 
the experience of recent years had demon- 
strated that physically, mentally, and 
morally she is fully able to cope with the 
male students, and that the higher educa- 
tion of women has been a decided success. 
The Cassel was distinctively a Christian 
conference, and in this peculiarity and 
tendency saw the justification of its ex- 
istence. The conference, being the first 


/of its kind, really was preliminary in 


character, but demonstrated that some 
what advanced views were not inconsis- 
tent with pronounced Biblical principles. 
Quite a number of pastors participated in 
this convention, although the female con- 
tingent predominated. 

“In Switzerland, too, the question has 
come into the forefront recently in a 
number of the churches. The Established 
Church in the Canton Vaud has been 
compelled to take up the matter, as the 
Free Church of that canton has actually 
accorded the right to vote to the women, 
and the new move has proved very popu- 
lar. A vote has been taken in many con. 
gregations, and in the majority of these 
the ‘Feminists’ were in the majority, 
often, too, among the male contingents. 
In Berne, too, the matter is under discus- 
sion, and in Basel the theological profes- 
sors, notable Professor von Orelli, are 
opposing the proposed innovation, and 
the public papers have taken up the mat- 


Olive | ter. A new review, for the special pur- 


Schreiner, which she declares have had a | pose of agitating the proposals, has been 


marked effect upon the students. She also 
uses the teachings of the moral leaders 
who preceded Christ, and she explains 
their relation to modern ethical thought. 
She reverts constantly to the Bible as the 
consensus of all moral doctrine, but there 
is no sermonizing at men who, in her 
opinion, are dead to all the customary 
methods of approach. 

Mrs. Slosson was born at Ilion, N. Y., 
and was among the first women who stud- 
ied at Cornell. In her undergraduate 
days she attracted the notice of Presi- 
dent White, Professor Corson, and 
the late H. H. Boyesen. Her chief inter- 
est was in the «esthetic courses offered by 
the latter, and the theses which brought 
her advanced degrees were upon the rela- 
tion of beauty to other forms of expres- 
sion. It is said that she was distinguished 
in her college course by her knowledge of 
literature, and by her readiness in compo- 
sition in verse and prose. After several 
years of graduate work, Miss Preston was 
named a Ph. D. by the Cornell faculty, be- 
ing one of the first women to receive that 
degree from the institution. Some time 
after, she married Prof. Edwin E. Slosson, 
of the University of Wyoming, whose re- 
cent article on the happiness of ‘‘coéduca- 
tional marriages’’ has attracted consider- 
able attention. 

The N. Y. Independent says: 

“The woman question has been a lead- 
ing topic of discussion at three different 
conventions, two of them purely ecclesi- 
astical, in Germany in recent weeks— 
namely, the Church Social Conference in 
Berlin, the Christian Social Conference at 
Kiel, and the Women’s Conference at 
Cassel. None of these represent any of 
the State churches officially, but the best 
minds of the German Protestant Church 
have participated. In the first, that aims 
at a solution of the social problem from a 
conservative standpoint, the leading de- 
baters were Professor Nathusius, of 
Greifswald, and the former ex-court 
preacher of Berlin, Dr. Sticker. The 


former in a set of theses defended the 
traditional doctrines excluding women 
from active participation in public work 








begun in Geneva, entitled Revue de 
Morale Sociale, edited by Professor Louis 
Bridel.”’ 


tev. Katherine Lente Stevenson (Metho- 
dist), of Boston, will preach the annual 
sermon at the National Convention of the 
W. C. T. U., which opens at Seattle, 
Wash., Oct. 20. 


At the Pan-Presbyterian Council just 
held in Washington, D. C., R. R. Simp- 
son, Esq., W. S., of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
said, in an address on ‘‘The Deacon:’’ 

I desire to pay a tribute to the women 
workers of the church. They are a noble 
army of Christian volunteers, and they 
have done inestimable good in collecting 
the sinews of war. Dr, Chalmers advo- 
cated the reéstablishment of the order 
of deaconesses, as set forth in the canons 
of the primitive church. They are the 
Pha:bes and Priscillas and Marys, and 
without their aid our work would often 
have come to a standstill. At present 
these women are only known as lady col- 
lectors. The designation is undignified, 
and I would like to see the wrong righted 
by bestowing the title of deaconesses. 

Walter Paul, Esq., of Montreal, also 
advocated giving the ‘‘lady collectors’ 
the title of deaconesses. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The next quarterly meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation will be held in the 
M. E. Church, Winchendon, Thursday 
evening and Friday, Oct. 19 and 20. An 
illustrated stereopticon lecture on ‘‘The 
Landscape Beauties of the Boston and 
Metropolitan Park System’’ will be given 
on the first evening. The Federation an- 
nounces the publication of a song-book, 
its object being to stimulate chorus sing- 
ing at all club meetings; and it will be 
used for the first time on this occasion. 
Friday, Oct. 20, the subject of the morn- 
ing meeting will be ‘Outdoor Living and 
Outdoor Thinking.’”” The programme 
will include an introduction by the chair- 
man of the committee, Mrs. Alice Taylor 
Jacobs; ‘‘The Practical Work of the For- 
estry Association,” Mr. Allen Chamber- 
lain, Winchester, Mass.; ‘‘Arbor Day and 





the Possibilities for Women’s Clubs,” 
Mrs. Cora C. Jones, Roxbury, Mass.; and 
“Village Improvement Societies.”” The 
afternoon meeting includes talks on ‘‘So- 
cial and Economic Significance of Horti- 
culture,” Hon. J. H. Hale, South Glaston- 
bury, Conn.; and ‘'Remunerative Outdoor 
Occupations for Women,’’ Miss Mary E, 
Cutler, Holliston, Mass. 

The New England Women’s Club, for 
so many years located at 5 Park Street, 
gave up its rooms there last May, and will 
have headquarters at Tremont Temple 
this winter, awaiting the completion of 
the Woman’s Clubhouse. Meanwhile it 
has fitted uy» the pleasant room, 729 Tre- 
mont Temple, which will be always open 
to members, and where committee meet- 
ings will be held. Social Hall opens off 
this room, and there will be held the 
Monday night club teas once a month, 
and the Thursday afternoon teas later in 
the season, while the regular open sessions 
of the club will be held in Chipman Hall. 

The Thought and Work Club of Salem, 
Mass., opens its season on Oct, 14 with a 
social meeting of its new and former 
members, and Mrs, Mary A. Livermore, 
an honorary member, is expected to be 
present. Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker, 
of Ann Arbor, will address the club Oct. 
28. 

The Woman’s Athletic Club of Chicago 
is making plans for a reception to Mrs, 
McKinley, who is an honorary member. 

The Kansas State Social Science Feder- 
ation, two years ago, took up the travel- 
ling library as the work to which the best 
energy of the clubs should be directed for 
a season. Under Mrs. J. B. Johnson, of 
Topeka, thirty-six libraries have been put 
in circulation. F. M. A. 
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WOMEN AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The women of Somerville, Mass., are 
preparing to organize a school suffrage 
association. Mrs, Bent, of 51 Hall Avenue, 
is quoted in the Somerville Journal as 
saying: 

‘“‘We desire to arouse interest in the 
care of our public schools among the 
women, and to educate them as to their 
duty to register and vote for school com- 
mittee. Altogether too few women, now 
take interest enough in the welfare of the 
institutions in which their children are 
educated. Mrs. Attwood has already 
given a practical illustration of the use- 
fulness of women as members of the 
schvol board. On the best authority I 
am told that it was she who first discov- 
ered the wretched condition of the sani- 
tary accommodations at the Highland 
school, and reported the matter to the 
board, with the result that $5,000 was ap- 
propriated to remedy the evil. The meet- 
ings of the school board are public, and 
I think that women should frequently 
attend as observers.” 

The nominating conventions for county 
officers are now being held in Colorado, 
and the nominees for county superinten- 
dent of schools are chiefly women. Miss 
Frona R. Houghan, principal of a school 
in Denver, is a candidate upon the straight 
Repubiican ticket for superintendent in 
Arapahoe County. FP. M. A. 
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THE BOER WOMAN. 

‘There is bound to be war between the 
English and the Boers,” said Louise Ves- 
celius Sheldon, who lived three years in 
South Africa, toa N. Y. Tribune reporter 
the other day, ‘‘for the fact in a nutshell 
is that the Englishman despises the igno- 
rant Boer, or farmer, and the Boer tells 
you that the Englishman has robbed him 
of everything that he could lay his hands 
on, and has made him ‘trek’ from Cape 
Town on the south to the Transvaal on 
the north. He has done his last ‘trek- 
king’ to please the Outlander, or for- 
eigner. 

‘*There are grievances on both sides of 
the question; but the Boer is in possession 
of the country that he has settled, and he 
would not be if the English won the vic- 
tory in battle, and therefore this war, 
which is looming on the horizon between 
England and Paul Kriiger’s people, will be 
one full of horror. 

“The Boers of South Africa are a dis- 
tinct race by themselves. They are, and 
always will remain, primitive men and 
women, who prefer to live on isolated 
farms, far from any neighbors. The 
Boer’s ancestor, probably some Dutch or 
French Huguenot exile, ‘trekked’ to the 
command of the Outlander, who came 
and took possession of his slaves and 
farm. But he will not ‘trek’ again to 
please any enemy. 

“The Boer women are very prolific, 
many of them having from 15 to 23 chil- 
dren. These children are ruled by their 
mother with a strong but silent hand. 
The women of this race are tall and mas- 
sive, with giants for sons, whom they 
bring up in barefooted freedom to run 
over their native veldt. 

“Good features and a beautiful com- 
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A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood, 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It ig 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natura] 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, eto, 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satisfied. We want customers who will 


buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CiviIL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


501 Tremont Building, Boston, 











plexion are common to the Boer woman, 
and, although she may only live in a prim- 
itive house of cement and clay, she is 
most careful of her looks. In an ox 
wagon or Cape cart she drives with her 
face swathed in folded linen, allowing 
only the eyes to remain uncovered. The 
hot winds that sweep over the country 
from the Kalhari Desert blister and burn 
and play havoc with the skin. 

‘She is not as ignorant as one would 
suppose, but she lacks the self-possession 
which the English woman has cultivated. 
She is, in a way, shy and speechless before 
a foreigner, unless he or she is an Ameri- 
can; then a metamorphosis takes place. 
Her eyes sparkle, and a little added color 
flies to her cheeks, as she says, ‘You come 
from a republic like our own.’ She is en- 
ergetic to such a degree that it tires an 
American woman who is not a club wo- 
man to watch her. Her religion is of the 
Dutch Reformed creed, and she and her 
family ‘trek’ into town every three months 
to a beautiful stone church, erected at a 
cost of $50,000 or $60,000, in a village of 
not over 1,000 inhabitants. 

“Her lazy, black, native servants have 
to be told every day, from the time they 
arrive from their distant buts in the morn- 
ing until night, just what they must do. 
The Kaffir has no memory for the white 
man’s work, and therefore a sharp stick 
well laid on his back is the only argument 
which the Boer frau uses and which will 
make him work. She can always get ser- 
vants, strange to say, while her English 
neighbor will be forced to do her own 
work through lack of understanding how 
to rule them. Until one lives in the 
country and closely observes the customs 
of the Cape people in governing the na- 
tives, the servant question remains as diffi- 
cult to solve as here. 

‘*The Boer frau stays at home and runs 
the farm (of several thousand acres), while 
the men of the family go to war, and her 
inherited and acquired hatred of the Eng- 
lish is so intense that she glories in being 
able to send her sons to destroy them. 
She is extreme in her likes and dislikes, 
and the Englishman has no bitterer foe 
than the Boer frau. 

“Olive Schreiner, the writer, married a 
Cape Dutchman who, in honor of his 
wife’s fame, changed his name _ to 
Schreiner. She has since pushed her 
husband’s political interests to such an 
extent by identifying herself, through her 
pen, with the interests of Cape Colony, 
that he is now Prime Minister of that de- 
pendency. Olive Schreiner is a factor 
among the Dutch at the ‘Cape,’ but she is 
not recognized as a woman of influence by 
the Outlander. 

“The great ‘Diamond King,’ the late 
Barney Barnato, was a character in the 
financial world of South Africa. He mar- 
ried a woman from Cape Town, a beauti- 
ful little creature, with dainty features 
and swarthy skin, and eyes as black as 
sloes. They had been married twelve 
years when his opportunity came of dou- 
bling his fortune in the gold fields of 
South Africa. At onetime he was said to 
be worth $100,000,000, which he had ac- 
cumulated in ten years. During that time 
his wife gave birth to four children. Re- 
cently, when I looked at the Aladdin-like 
palace looming up near Hyde Park, Lon- 
don, and thought of the little corrugated 
iron cottage in which he had lived as our 
nearest neighbor on the Kimberley dia- 
mond fields, I had strong leanings toward 
becoming a fatalist. 

‘*Barney Barnato had at one time aspi- 
rations for Cape Parliamentary honors; he 
said he did not see why he should not, 
considering that his wealth represented 
nine-tenths of the exports of South Africa. 
But he was not married to an Olive 
Schreiner, nor was he a Dutchman—two 











very good reasons for Afrikanders to bar 
him out. 

‘No one but Americans could ever 
amalgamate with the Boers, and that wil] 
never be, because Americans have enough 
to doin developing nature’s storehouses 
in their own country.” 





———_* 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Lynn.— October 5 Hon. James W. Cary, 
of Haverhill, spoke on ‘‘Equal Civil and 
Political Rights for Men and Women.” At 
an enthusiastic meeting of the Suffrage 
Club, it was decided to hold a series of 
meetings at Oxford Street Chapel, to 
arouse renewed interest as to the need of 
women on the School Board. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—“ Uncle Tom's Cabin” 
will be the attraction the coming week. 
This is the most recent adaption of the 
famous novel which stirred the nation in 
the last generation. Its scenes show “life 
among the lowly.’”? Many effective me- 
chanical and scenic effects will be intro- 
duced. Realistic effects and plantation 
scenes. 








BOSTON FOOD FAIR OPEN. 


The Boston Food Fair opened on Mon- 
day. Never has the big exposition build- 
ing presented so brilliant an appearance, 
with beautiful booths, artistic decora- 
tions, and displays of up-to-date food 
products. Many spaces have been fitted 
up with oriental splendor. The great 
halls, viewed from the balconies, suggest 
fairyland, the effect of myriads of electric 
lights. The exhibitors seem to have 
secured the prettiest girls in New Eng- 
land to preside over the booths. The '?% 
Food Fair starts off under auspices 80 
bright as to give promise of grand suc- 
cess. The musical features far surpass 
any previous year, including Sousa’s, God- 
frey’s, Reeves’, Salem Cadet, and other 
bands. 

The Domestic Science Department ap- 
peals most strongly to women. Miss 
Nellie Dot Ranch, of Chicago, presides. 
At Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Oma- 
ha, Cincinnati, and New Orleans Miss 
Ranch has achieved successes, lecturing, 
demonstrating, and assisting women in 
the higher household economics, ‘The 
man with the chafing dish’’ is more 
numerous than is supposed; and many 
delicious morceaux now grace the board 
at informal little spreads, luncheons, and 
suppers, in preparation of which the 
young man of to-day is often an adept. 
Miss Ranch: daintily demonstrates and 
illustrates to her audienee, welcoming 
questions and imparting valuable infor- 
mation. She uses a superb silver chafing 
dish presented to her by the Chicago 
Food Fair of 1897, and appropriately in- 
scribed. Miss Ranch’s demonstrations 
are given every afternoon at 3 o’clock in 
the Domestic Science Department, ad- 
joining Paul Revere Hall, and are free to 
all—gentlemen as well as ladies. Informal 
receptions every evening. 

The Food Fair abounds in interesting 
features, from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. daily, 
during the month of October. AdmissioD 
only 25 cents. 


———> 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


BOOKS FOR SALE-—3 volumes, proceeding? 
of Mass. Historica) Society, viz: 1791 to 1835, 18 
to 1855, 1863 to 1864. Also 17 vols. Appleton’ 
Encyclo., 2 vols. Picturesque America. in 

Address MISS ANNIE WALLCUT, 57 
Mount Vernon St., West Roxbury, Mass. 














Secretary, Companion, Attendant.— 
A thoroughly well trained woman (colored), 
desires position of trust where special fitness 
is required. Runs type-writer; reads French, 
German, or music; understands nursidg: 
Good references. Address D. A. G., care © 
Woman’s JOURNAL. 


——— 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Botson, Mass 
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